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CAPTAIN F. 


In no fair sense of the term was Captain 
Aubrey a pioneer of California, notwith- 
standing the fact that, during the gold-dis- 
covery years, he explored the route hither 
which is now utilized in the greatest railroad 
enterprise of distinctively Californian charac- 
ter in its through connection with the States 
beyond the Rocky Mountains, to the south 
and east, the Gulf of Mexico, and the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. But his deeds as a pioneer in 
neighboring territory, and in other respects, 
entitle him to consideration, and his name 
to worthy remembrance at the hands of this 
people. There are many in California, and 
elsewhere on this coast, who personally knew 
him, and these, without exception, honor his 
memory. But there is, in the story of his 
life, enough to entitle it to place in Califor- 
nian literature. 

Captain Francis Xavier Aubrey was a na- 
tive of Canada, the son of French Canadian 
parents. In early boyhood he manifested 
the wild spirit of adventure and daring 
which in his riper years made him conspicu- 
ous among men of similar nature in the 
grand field which the explorations of Mar- 
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quette and Joliet, of Hennepin and La Salle, 
and of others who made known to the world 
the wonders and vastness of the region of 
the great rivers of the West, and their con- 
tiguous and far western and south-western 
territory, so largely developed in the pioneer- 
ing and settlement of what are now prosper- 
ous States and rapidly growing Territories of 
our common country. Whilst yet a mere 
lad, he left his home, and, as the self-reliant 
architect of his own fortune, began the 
foundation of that life of uncommon energy, 
unbounded ambition, and unconquerable for- 
titude, with that zeal and tact and fearless- 
ness combined, which won for him a name, 
ere he saw his thirtieth year, as celebrated 
in the field of startling adventure, and in ro- 
mantic yet valuable exploration, as it was 
honorable to himself and advantageous to 
his adopted country. 

He had pushed his way to St. Louis, and 
there obtained employment in the mercan- 
tile house of Lamoreaux & Blanchard—the 
first-named partner himself of French ex- 
traction. At that period, among the principal 
and best known merchants of St. Louis, was 
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Mr. Eugene Kelly, now in the enjoyment of 
a world-wide reputation in the broad domain 
of commerce, as the founder of one of the 
largest and most substantial houses in the 
United States—the chief house of its class 
on the Pacific Coast; and also in the solid 
realm of finance, as the head of one of the 
soundest and richest banking establishments 
on the continent of America. 

Aubrey held subordinate place in the ser- 
vice of his employers, but gained rapid pro- 
motion on account of the ability, fidelity, and 
shrewd business qualities he progressively 
developed. He also attracted the attention 
of Mr. Eugene Kelly, who was quick to dis- 
cern the vigorous nature and sturdy charac- 
ter of the youth, and he found him to be as 
honorable and thorough in his business deal- 
ings and habits as he was manly and frank 
in his bearing, and prompt, studious, and 
thorough in the discharge of his duties and 
obligations. Although he was of tough fiber 


and naturally sound constitution, and pos- 
sessed uncommon energy to work, young 
Aubrey’s health at length became impaired 


by the too great strain upon his body and 
mind beyond their just powers, in his arduous 
employment ; and it became apparent to him- 
self, as well as to his friends, that he must 
desist from the fatiguing and exhausting 
strain, and seek in some more healthful em- 
ployment the repair and reinvigoration he so 
much needed. 

The close confinement of a busy city 
house was neither congenial to his nature 
nor favorable to his health. He required 
the wholesome influence of an out-door life, 
and his ambitious spirit craved the opportu- 
nity for the display of the latent energies he 
felt stirring within him, to such purpose as he 
was self-conscious and fully confident he 
could profitably and pridefully direct them. 

The Santa Fé trade was then the richest 
and most attractive field for the enterprise 
and ambition of those who sought to com- 
bine hardy adventure with its attendant per- 
ils and the accumulation of fortune. Yet it 
was a traffic that comparatively few were in- 
clined to embark in, after full consideration 
of the risks, the fatigues, and the hardships 





incident to the very long and wearisome 
journey of upwards of a thousand miles, 
through an almost unpeopled country, in- 
fested by predatory nomadic tribes of the 
most hostile and most savage Indians of 
North America; destitute, for a great portion 
of the route, of sufficient vegetation or water 
to sustain life or allay thirst; with broad and 
inhospitable deserts to cross; and nearly 
every mile of the entire distance beset with 
privations and terrors and dangers to try 
and to exhaust the stoutest frame and appal 
the bravest heart, to subdue: the hardiest, 
and to cause the less robust to sink and per- 
ish in the undertaking. 

The expeditions thither were by annual 
trains, or caravans, in some respects similar to 
those which traverse the immense desert 
wastes of north-western Asia, and of African 
Sahara, and sometimes months together were 
occupied in going or in returning, while 
every day spent upon the road or trail was 
either of tedious monotony, expectant peril, 
or of actual danger, as well from the ele- 
ments as from savage raids, with the con- 
stant hazard of death by the slow process of 
famishing, or by the more dreaded and more 
terrible torture which any overpowering band 
of Indians would be certain to inflict. Upon 
weighing these discouraging contingencies 
with the probability of acquiring fortune 
through years of such toil and risks, the great 
proportion of those who had ever entertained 
the idea of engaging in that traffic concluded 
to abandon it, and only the most courageous 
and most adventurous resolved upon the trial, 
and embarked in it. 

During his employment with Lamoreaux 
& Blanchard, Aubrey had had good oppor- 
tunity to acquire information concerning the 
Santa Fé trade, and every fresh arrival thence 
and departure thither more and more in- 
spired him with the desire to make the ex- 
pedition on his own account. His desire 
developed into a passion, and this became 
absorbing and irrepressible. Go he would, 
if he could only arrange for an outfit of suit- 
able merchandise, and to this purpose he at 
once directed his energies. Eugene Kelly 
promptly became his friend in need, his 
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backer in deed. Aubrey started upon what 
proved almost from the outset his golden 
pathway to fortune, his nobler highway to 
fame. , 

It was in 1846, after Aubrey had been in 
that trade for several years, that he made his 
unparalleled feat of a double round trip from 
St. Louis to Sante Fé—two trips within the 
year—with wagons; and the incoming trip 
was performed in the extraordinary time of 
five days and sixteen hours-—part of the way 
through snow, for it was in winter that he 
arrived in St. Louis. The feat remains un- 
equaled. It was on that trip that his favor- 
ite mare “ Dolly” was taken sick, and dropped 
from sheer exhaustion. He had ridden her 
two hundred miles in twenty-six hours. 
But his regard for the faithful animal was so 
great, that he had her conveyed all the way 
back to Santa Fé in comfortable condition. 
Her eventual sad fate will be told further on 
in this sketch. 

The gold discovery in California did not 
divert or turn Aubrey from his profitable 
trade in Santa Fé; but he gave substantial 
aid and good outfit toa number who made 
the way overland by the southern route. It 
was his misfortune in 1849 to be embroiled 
in a personal difficulty in Santa Fé, in which 
the life of his antagonist was sacrificed. 
Colonel Thomas H. Holt, a well-known 
pioneer citizen of San Francisco, was at that 
time tarrying in Santa Fé, on his way over- 
land to California, and had made the ac- 
quaintance of Aubrey, who then solicited 
him to act as counsel in the case before the 
court. Colonel Holt freely gave his services as 
required. It was aclear case of self-defense, 
and Aubrey was forthwith discharged from 
custody. He thereupon offered Colonel Holt 
afeeof $1,000. It was declined, with appro- 
priate acknowledgments. A few days after- 
wards, on his departure from Sante Fé, to 
pursue his long journey to the land of gold, 
Colonel Holthad pressed upon him by Aubrey 
a very valuable, excellent saddle horse, hand- 
somely caparisoned, as a substantial token of 
his gratitute and friendship. It was an 
offering characteristic of the man. 

After the subsidence of the gold fever in 





the early part of 1853, Aubrey made the trip 
from Santa Fé to California, with a number of 
wagons and a large drove of sheep, which he 
disposed of in this State to good profit. It 
was on that trip that he explored the route 
across the country since adopted by the build- 
ers of the Southern Pacific Railroad—in the 
main, the most feasible of any known for the 
transit of the continent. This, of itself, was 
enough to establish his skill asa master mind 
among the most accomplished of explorers, 
in the true light of a pathfinder; and he so 
accurately described and plainly gave the 
bearings of the route, that its subsequent sur- 
vey was little more than the elaboration of 
of his rough notes and simple observations. 

On his way across the country, Aubrey 
reached the Rio Grande at Libretta, discov- 
ered gold on the Colorado, and between 
these two principal rivers, about two hundred 
miles west of the Zui villages, came upon 
a tribe of peaceable Indians, who lived by 
hunting, and showed him bullets of gold, of 
the precious value of which they were en- 
tirely ignorant, nor did he enlighten them, 
or trade with them for the treasure so strange- 
ly used. 

After sojourning in California a few weeks, 
during which time he made his camping 
ground at San Juan, Monterey County, and 
purchased a large stock of goods for the re- 
turn trip, Aubrey left for Santa Fé, June 
1oth, and reached Albuquerque—eleven 
hundred miles distant—September roth. 
He arrived in Santa Fé the 14th of the 
same month. His route was across the 
Sierra Nevada range at Tejon Pass—which 
he made July 12th—thence over the sterile 
Colorado desert in a due east line, and 
through Arizona. His party numbered not 
quite twenty men. No serious trouble was 
encountered until the country of the Garott- 
eras was reached—a tribe of warlike, preda- 
tory, and treacherous Indians, who subsist 
mainly by plunder. 

Aubrey had so long been accustomed to 
deal with Indians, friendly and hostile, that 
he was thoroughly conversant with the In- 
dian character in all degrees. He knew the 
cunning and perfidiousness of the Garotteras ; 
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and he had therefore specially cautioned his 
men against their arts, and the peril of repos- 
ing any trust inthem. More surely to guard 
against their wiles, he had forbade the en- 
trance in his camp of any formidable num- 
ber of them. And the Indians had heard 
and seen enough of Aubrey to know that he 
was not a man to be trifled with, nor likely 
to be surprised or taken unawares. Still, 
compared with his small band, they were 
overwhelmingly numerous in their own coun- 
try; and they appreciated their own superi- 
ority of numbers, and felt confident of their 
ability to overpower and destroy the party, 
and get away with the rich booty. He had 
made his camp on an elevated slope, with 
precipitous sides except at the point of ap- 
proach, and his sentinels kept vigilant watch 
day and night against surprise and attack by 
the Indians from below, gathered there in 
large force, apparently friendly, but, to Au- 
brey’s practiced eye, intent on murderous 
mischief. During the week or more he had 


been in camp, occasional stragglers, bucks 
and squaws, had been allowed to come up 


into camp, with game and out of curiosity, but 
none were allowed in with weapons. Onthe 
morning he broke camp, however, through 
the hurry and inattention incident, before 
Aubrey was aware of the neglect, fully three 
hundred bucks and squaws were upon the 
slope, commingling with his men; but as 
none of them were, to all appearances, arm- 
ed, and every one of his men had ready for 
instant service a brace of well-loaded Colt’s 
navy revolvers, and were trained to their 
prompt effective use, he gave less heed to 
their presence. At last the party was ready 
for the mount and start. Just at that mo- 
ment, the chief of the tribe, a tall, powerful, 
bold, and. ugly-looking savage, stalked up to 
Aubrey, and offered his right hand for an ap- 
parently friendly shake. It was instinctive 
with Aubrey never to give his right hand to 
an Indian he did not well know to be friend- 
ly, especially in the Indian’s own country. 
Furthermore, he always suspected the friend- 
ly manifestations of Indians he knew to be 
treacherous. But through unaccountable 
and singular impulse of friendliness, in the 





haste of the starting, and strange absence of 
mind which had never before overcome him, 
he gave his left hand to the monster, who 
instantly gripped it with prodigious strength, 
and at the same moment, with ambidextrous 
readiness, drew from beneath his loosely 
worn blanket poncho a huge, knotted war- 
club, which he raised swiftly with his muscu- 
lar left arm, to strike his intended victim a 
stunning or a finishing blow. By an almost 
superhuman wrench Aubrey wrested his im- 
prisoned hand from the vise-like grip, and 
quick as a flash had drawn one of his revolv- 
ers with his right hand, and shot the chief 
dead. The hand-shaking ceremony by the 
chief and Aubrey had been, it appeared, the 
signal for the onslaught upon the party by the 
Indians; for at the moment, every warrior had 
been suddenly supplied with a club or toma- 
hawk by the squaws, who had brought them 
for the purpose concealed in their loose robes ; 
and immediately engaged in the murderous 
attack. But the prompt rallying cry of Au- 
brey to his men, with command to use their 
revolvers, had inspired and directed them all, 
and in very brief time, after a fierce encounter 
hand to hand, the savages either leaped down 
the precipitous sides, or fled by way of the 
slope from the bloody field, leaving twenty- 
five of their number dead, and bearing off as 
many more, more or less seriously wounded. 
Not a man of Aubrey’s party was killed, but 
twelve of them were very badly bruised by 
the heavy knotted clubs, and suffered there- 
from for days afterward. Aubrey had long 
been accustomed to the weapon which saved 
himself and his party, but he ever after held 
Colt’s practice in greater regard, as the surest 
and best in a sharp fight at quick call and 
short range. It had preserved his little band 
from the destruction which was imminent. 
On the route to Albuquerque, Aubrey’s 
party endured painful privation, and under- 
went great distress. Their stock of provi- 
sions gave out, and the country was devoid 
of game or vegetation to support life. They 
suffered also from thirst. Not even a coyote, 
or a rodent of any kind, was seen; every 
stream had gone dry, every spring was ex- 
hausted. They were forced to kill their 
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animals for food ; and finally Aubrey’s favor- 
ite “ Dolly” had to be sacrificed. In mon- 
ey-worth she was valuable, but he held her 
above purchase in money, and had refused 
$800 for her in San José, before he left Cal- 
ifornia. For her docility and extraordinary 
qualities, in intelligence, in endurance, and 
the many years of faithful, sometimes life- 
saving, service she had borne to him, he 
prized her, even as the Arab prizes his fleet 
mare, above any of the brute species, and 
almost with the affection of a human being; 
but in their dire extremity, he could not see 
his men want food when the immolation of 
his favorite could supply it. Yet her death 
should be the most merciful—for she, too, 
was famishing—and from the hand of anoth- 
er than himself. One of his men shot her, 
while Aubrey himself stroked her hunger- 
pinched neck, and the last touch the devot- 
ed animal felt of the fond familiar hand was 
the signal of her instantaneous doom. Hun- 
gered and ravenous as he was, he refrained 
from the feast her body furnished to the 
sustenance of his men. His was not a de- 
vouring affection for his faithful mare. 

In New Mexico, Aubrey passed through 
the country of the Indians of the “Sacred 
Fire,” of whom tradition has it that they are 
the remnant descendants of the aboriginal 
powerful tribes which were driven from 
Mexico by Cortez. In long past ages, they 
had been commanded by their protecting 
spirit to remove northward until they should 
behold an eagle perched upon a tall cactus, 
holding in its talons a writhing serpent—the 
token preserved upon the coins of Mexico 
—and there they were to locate and build a 
city, which should become the greatest and 
grandest of their race forever. In an appro- 
priate temple, consecrated for the purpose, 
they were enjoined to preserve and guard the 
sacred fire, inextinguished and imperishable ; 
after the manner of the vestal virgins of Pel- 
asgian Latium, and most ancient Rome, 
with the sacred flame of Vesta. It was upon 
the site where still stands the City of Mex- 
ico that the eagle sign was observed, and the 
injunction fulfilled; but the sacred fire has 
long gone quenched, although the fugitive 





Indian descendants in the wilds of. New 
Mexico still preserved, in Aubrey’s time, ap- 
parent devotion to the immemorial obliga- 
tion, barely as they sustain to themselves 
the lamp of life, in their pitifully impoverish- 
ed condition. 

That eventful exploration was the most 
important and most generally interesting of 
the exploits of Aubrey’s brave career that 
will be herein chronicled. He made anoth- 
er business trip to California, during the 
spring of 1855, and returned to his home in 
Santa Fé, only to meet his sudden and vio- 
lent death, almost at the moment of his ar- 
rival, early in the fall of that year. Major 
Weightman, a gallant officer of the United 
States army, was then stationed at Santa Fé, 
and he had supplied to the local paper pub- 
lished there frequent contributions from his 
pen. He knew Aubrey, and was an out- 
spoken man. In some of these contribu- 
tions he had severely criticised certain acts 
of Aubrey, and overzealous or officious 
friends had informed Aubrey of the fact at 
Albuquerque, a few days before he reached 
Santa Fé. He cared nothing for them, real- 
ly; but he had been on friendly terms with 
Weightman, and it provoked him to learn 
that any attack upon his character should 
come from that officer. His arrival in Santa 
Fé, mounted as he usually was on a splendid 
riding animal, was the occasion for a general 
welcome, as he rode up the principal street 
to a popular resort. There he dismounted, 
and, according to his generous custom, invit- 
ed the crowd who gathered to greet him to 
come in and drink with him. Among the 
number happened to be Major Weightman. 
Aubrey jocularly accosted him, and, just as 
the whole party had their glasses raised to 
their lips, in his loud, sharp, quick manner of 
speech,asked: “Say, Weightman, have you 
been printing any more of your damned lies 
about me?” The two stood side and side, 
close together. Weightman, incensed at the 
affront, in his impetuous, fiery temper, turned 
and dashed the tumbler of brandy full in 
Aubrey’s face. Blinded and furious, Aubrey 
reached for his pistol, but before he could 
see to aim it, Weightman had drawn his 
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knife and stabbed Aubrey. The stab was 
fatal: Aubrey fell dead at the instant. 
Weightman was held to be innocent of 
crime, and discharge followed examination. 
During the civil war he fell at the head of 
his command, while gallantly leading his 
men against the hot fire of the Confederates, 
in one of hardest battles fought in Missouri, 
at Wilson’s Creek, serving under General 
Lyons, who was also killed. 

Captain Aubrey was a noticeable man in 
appearance. He was five feet nine inches 
in stature, spare of flesh, but of massive chest, 
and robustly formed, and his head was very 
large in proportion to his body. His feat- 
ures were bold and striking. His high, 
broad forehead, sloping down to his strong 
and clear-cut brows, overhung and shaded 
his large and deep set luminous gray eyes, 
which were kindly though searching in re- 
pose, and flashing and terrible in moments 
of passionate excitement. The cheek-bones 
were high and prominent, his cheeks sunken, 
but not gaunt; the nose large, of what is 
called Wellingtonian mold. The mouth 
also was large, firmly shaped, and the lips 
thin and expressive. ‘The chin prominent, 
and of iron cast, with jaws of good form, 
which denoted the power and nerve of the 
man. It was a face and head, all in all, 
which attracted attention, and gave full token 
of his character, his intelligence, and his fear- 
lessness. It was a ponderous head, and the 
thick, short, powerful neck seemed even 
larger in proportion ; while the fullness behind 
the ears signified the tremendous energy of 
its wearer. His hair was a chestnut hue, of 
thick growth, and a moustache of lighter 
color gave to his rigid upper lip a more stern 
expression. His limbs were in due proportion 
to the sturdy trunk, but he was without dim- 
inution at the waist, and below that his body 
seemed like that of one habitually underfed. 
Most singular was his stride, measuring that 
of a giant’s; it would be always accepted as 
a full yard at every step, and the motion was 
active withal. His manner of utterance was 
rapid and vigorous, and his voice loud and 
clear. His shout was like a war-cry, and the 
whoop of the Apache was not more terrible 





in alarm, the blare of the trumpet not more 
sonorous in its notes of peaceful import. 
His spirit was to command, but he was 
neither arbitrary nor exacting. He had learn- 
ed to obey, and he knew how to control him- 
self as well as he controlled his subordinates. 
Of dauntless intrepidity, he scorned danger, 
and knew fear only to overcome it; but he 
never showed hardihood nor incurred peril 
recklessly, when the lives or safety of others 
were involved. No Indian was more subtle 
or cautious in the arts of savage warfare, 
when the odds were greatly against him; 
no watrior ever displayed bolder dash and 
grander courage, when the occasion re- 
quired sudden action and impetuous on- 
slaught. 

He was accomplished in what is known 
as woodcraft, and skilled in tracking his way 
through the densest forest, or over the vast- 
est desert waste. His use of weapons was 
perfect, and his aim unerring. He rode like 
a centaur, and was a prodigy in the fatigues 
of hard riding and long distances. His 
natural faculty of intuitively judging men, 
and perceiving the good points of animals, 
singularly qualified him for the vocation he 
chose, and in which he became so distin- 
guished. He rapidly gathered riches, but 
he never hoarded them; and though neither 
a spendthrift nor improvident, he gave freely 
to friends, or worthy objects—sometimes to 
unworthy—and always gave liberally. He 
never married, nor did social scandal ever 
stain his name. In early boyhood he had 
suffered an attack of varioloid, and his fair- 
complexioned but weather-bronzed face bore 
traces of the foul contagion. It had, how- 
ever, apparently toughened his body against 
other disease, for he was rarely attacked by 
the ills which flesh is heir to. His habits 
were somewhat of his class, but he was in 
no sense intemperate; and although quick 
and certain to resent insult, and repay wrong, 
he was not prone to quarrel, or disposed to 
provoke personal difficulties. He devotedly 
loved his friends, was unbounded in his 
sense of gratitude, and disdained or ignored 
more than he hated any who merited his 
dislike, or wantonly aspersed him. A thor- 
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ough ‘“mountain-man,” as the term is too 
often vaguely applied, he was also a keen 
trader, and a sagacious, thorough, honorable 
man in. business affairs, with uncommon 
grasp of the strong points of business ven- 
tures, and ready with expedients to meet 
every emergency, to turn the tide or oppor- 
tunity to his own advantage. 

Aubrey met his death at an early age. 
He was not forty years old when he was 
killed, and’ had already given token of set- 
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CHAPTER XI. 


A glance of the eye and a flash of thought, 
and with that, certain things which had here- 
tofore been mysteries to the Colonel seemed 
spread out before him as a printed page. 
Strangely enough, the nature of the charge 


did not for the moment trouble him. He 
could not realize that there could be any- 
thing serious in it, or that it was other than 
a ridiculous mistake, which could easily be 
explained away. But it was to Stella alone 
that his thoughts at once particularly revert- 
ed. In an instant there was borne into his 
mind, like a quick, sharp, piercing ray of 
light, the whole recollection of her late dis- 
trust and repulsion of him: her apparent bit- 
ter repentance for ever having cherished a 
tender thought about him; her cruel treat- 
ment of his love—could he ever learn to for- 
give her for all that? 

“The murder of Lawyer Vanderlock?” he 
said, striving to banish every other train of re- 
flection from his mind, and to confine him- 
self to the immediate contingency. ‘ There 
must be some strange blunder here. I am 
sure that I, for one, have never even so far 
as known that—” 

‘Better not say a word, Colonel,” one of 
the men interrupted; “keep it all for the 
Justice, if you have anything to say. What- 
ever you say now, you know, we may have 
tou"? 








tling down to less adventurous and less haz- 
ardous mode of life. His death was a loss 
to New Mexico, and a calamity to his friends. 
But in his comparatively brief career, he had 
earned distinction for himself, and made a 
name to be honored in the land in which he 
was best known, by his round excellence of 
character, and his valuable explorations. In 
his life he made true and lasting friendships, 
and posterity will enduringly preserve the 
record of his exploits and his nobler deeds. 
James O’MEara. 


& CRUSTY’S. 


*“O, well, as you please,” the Colonel re- 
torted, a little angrily at being thus caught 
up and cautioned. 

“Of course, there is nothing really that 
can—” 

Then he checked himself, feeling how use- 
less as well as unjust it was to exhibit any 
temper towards these men. Whatever was 
done, surely was not the result of their insti- 
gation. They were only the blind instru- 
ments of some other person’s will, and their 
caution, that he should not betray himself, 
though uncouthly made, was meant in kind- 
ness. Certainly there could be no offense 
intended. They were merely two rough, un- 
cultivated men, short, thickset, and ungainly, 
expressionless and stolid-featured, with lack- 
luster eyes, and long heavy lips: as far re- 
moved as any men could be from any natur- 
al comprehension of labored impertinence. 

“ There is, of course, some mistake in this,” 
he added, ‘‘and doubtless a few minutes will 
serve to rectify it. I am sorry to miss the 
train; but there will be another one to-day, 
will there not?” 

One of the men advanced to the time- 
table against the wall, while the other re- 
mained close at the Colonel’s right hand. 
It seemed an absurd precaution, seeing that 
the Colonel could have no desire to escape, 
nor if he had, could have succeeded over 
that open, flat country. 

“There will be another train at five this 
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afternoon, Colonel,” the first man said, after 
a somewhat lengthened spelling out of the 
natural entanglements of the railroad table. 

“ At five; and you will drive me over here 
again, this matter being by that time at rest? 
Well, now let us go back. It is to Justice 
Peters, I suppose?” 

** Yes, Colonel, we’ll find him at the court- 
room—at Cobweb & Crusty’s. It was a ball- 
room once, but didn’t pay, somehow. The 
only music in town was a guitar and a bass- 
drum; and when folks came to try it, they 
found they couldn’t dance to that. So it 
was turned into a court-room. Well, here is 
our wagon, Colonel.” 

Then they all climbed in, the two men 
gazing for a moment stolidly into each other’s 
eyes, with reference more’ particularly to the 
Colonel’s remark that the matter before him 
would soon be arranged. Reading each the 
thought of the other, they interchanged al- 
most imperceptible winks. Their experience 
in arrests for the heavier crimes of the stat- 
ute book was not large; but was not this the 
thing that criminals always said upon being 
arrested—that the matter would soon be ex- 
plained? Something to that effect they had 
certainly read in police reports; and the very 
fact that Colonel Grayling now said the same 
thing tended to prejudice their minds a lit- 
tle against him. But they made no remark, 
and resuming their impenetrable stoniness of 
gaze, took their seats in the little low wagon, 
and prepared to return with their prisoner to 
the village. 

Leaving the deserted station, and entering 
again upon the long narrow road that led 
back to Windward, with no sound to distract 
him other than the low creaking of the wag- 
on-axles, and the soft churning of the sand 
as it parted before the pressure of the wheels, 
the Colonel had full opportunity to collect 
his thoughts, and survey his situation. It 
was not a nice thing, indeed, to be arrested 
for a murder; but, in reality, it was a matter 
that gave him very little uneasiness. _What- 
ever the circumstances, still so unknown to 
him, that had led to it, of course when once 
learned, they could be explained almost at a 
single breath. Doubtless no circumstances 





at all, other than what had come from some 
ridiculous mistake, to be brushed out of 
their temporary importance, like a cobweb 
from a corner. Apart from which, there 
was a great deal in the incident to cause him 
actual satisfaction and relief. It could not 
help assist in setting aside certain miscon- 
structions that had so greatly distressed him 
the night before. Of course he still felt that 
he could not but connect Stella’s unkindness 
with the present charge against him. What- 
ever had originated it, must in some distorted 
shape have come to her ears, and led to her 
strange and unlooked-for alienation from 
him. Could he ever forgive her—he again 
asked himself—that she had not more fully 
and abundantly trusted in him? Was her 
love of so little worth that it could be blown 
aside by a mere breath of scandal? And 
yet, what might not have been the overpow- 
ering force of that breath; by what cunning 
influences, impossible for the feeble nature 
of woman to resist, might she not have been 
surrounded. Hewouldnot judge her unheard. 
And of a certainty, he would now be able to 
elucidate the whole mystery of her conduct, 
and let that light be poured into her soul 
which could not fail to reconcile her to him. 
Therefore, before that day came to an end 
he might be enabled once more to hold her 
in his arms, lovingly and trustfully, instead 
of journeying back, lonely and heart-broken, 
with surrendered furlough, to the irksome 
duties of the camp. 

This conclusion thus satisfactorily arrived 
at, he began to feel, that, in addition to the 
anticipated relief, there was much amuse- 
ment to be extracted from his situation. 
He found it at first in the appearance of the 
precautions against escape with which he 
was surrounded. ‘The wagon was a two- 
seated one; and had he been merely an hon- 
ored passenger, not to be closely watched, 
there was no doubt that the two men would 
have occupied the front seat together, and 
left to him the expansive ease of the whole 
back seat. But now, one only of the men 
sat in front, driving, while the other remain- 
ed behind, close at the Colonel’s left hand, 
so as to be able to pounce upon him at once 
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in case of any attempt to leap out and take 
to flight. This readiness was especially 
manifested at certain portions of the route 
where the roadside was bordered with scrub 
pine, mingled with blackberry bushes, amid 
whose impenetrable thickets a fugitive mur- 
derer might be supposed able to lurk con- 
cealed, and defy the active search of the 
whole force of the county. At such points, 
the ever watchful officer would draw his 
right hand out of his pantaloons pocket, its 
normal resting-place, and hold it in readi- 
ness against the outside of his coat pocket, 
within which, as by a slight pressure in that 
direction the Colonel could easily feel, a 
stout old-fashioned horse-pistol had been de- 
posited, doubtless well-charged up to the 
muzzle. In other ways, also, this display of 
watchfulness was actively shown, as when 
once the Colonel reached forward and 
touched the collar of the man in front. The 


man had failed to make a careful toilet be- 
fore leaving the stable, and from the green 
velvet collar of his coat there hung an inch 


or two of dusty cobweb, from which further 
dangled the empty husks of two or three 
oats. To sit and watch the vibrations of 
these chance decorations, and not endeavor 
to brush them out of sight, as an offense to 
good order and cleanliness, was to Colonel 
Grayling an impossibility. For two or three 
minutes, indeed, he remained motionless, 
and resisted the impulse to stretch forth his 
hand; then yielded, and with a gentle touch 
removed the dangling attachment. Soft as 
was his movement, it was sufficient for the 
instant to arouse the half-sleeping driver, 
who nervously straightened himself as though 
to resist a savage attempt upon his life. 
While the other constable instinctively mov- 
ed his right hand towards the pocket where 
lurked the horse-pistol. The Colonel smil- 
ed; but inwardly resolved from that moment 
to abandon all efforts to rectify deficiencies 
in his companions’ toilets. 

Thenceforth, for a few minutes he remain- 
ed silent, listening to the dull crunching of 
the sand beneath the wagon, and watching 
furtively the countenances of his captors. It 
became, for want of any better and more 





exciting occupation, a pleasant employment 
to study their dull features, and endeavor 
thence to puzzle out some trace of thought. 
More particularly their thoughts about him- 
self—whether they believed him innocent or 
not; or whether, on the other hand, as im- 
partial ministers of justice, they postponed 
any arduous reflection upon his matter until 
a discharge from their official duty might 
put them at more abundant leisure to weigh 
the probabilities of the case. That he cared 
greatly about what they now believed, could 
hardly be supposed, since he knew them not, 
and they, with all the rest of the village, 
would soon perceive the mistake which had 
been made. And yet, as a philosophical 
study, it was not uninteresting to attempt 
fathoming their thoughts. One of them sat 
bending listlessly over the dash-board, letting 
the reins drop idly upon the back of the 
horse, which well knew the road, and could 
not, in any contingency, go far astray. There 
was little expression of opinion to be gained 
from that dull face, indeed rendered duller 
than usual by the half-closed eyes and drawn- 
down mouth. The other—he with the horse- 
pistol—was more alert in manner, but had 
his natural expression somewhat distorted 
and confused by the tobacco in his mouth; 
the steady mastication of which upon one 
side constantly threw up his cheek against 
his eyelid, and gave an appearance of a 
steadily recurring wink regulated by clock- 
work. 

Yet, in both these men, Colonel Grayling 
was amused to note, that, in default of any 
other expression, there was a very evident 
complacency at the nature and success of 
their errand. It showed itself in the quiet 
smile lurking in the corner of their mouths, 
and in the fixed compression and expansion 
of the lips, as is so customary with men who 
have the fortune to be pleased with them- 
selves. At heart, the two men would doubt- 
less be well satisfied that their prisoner 
should be proved not guilty of the charge 
laid against him; and yet they seemed, none 
the less, very comfortable, and even elate with 
the thought that they held in custody a mon- 
ster of the deepest dye. Hitherto, their office 
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had been light and trifling in its require- 
ments: so unimportant, indeed, as almost to 
be thrown into contempt, and lead to abun- 
dant witticism and sarcasm at their expense. 
To arrest, at long distant periods, a tavern 
rioter, or a violator of the rights of a private 
oyster-patch—what sort of works were those 
to comprise the whole current of a strong 
man’s life? and what depth of gilding to offi- 
cial station could they afford? But to have 
arrested a murderer, upon the very hour of 
his intended departure, and in the very 
station whence he projected his flight—not 
an ordinary murderer, at that, committing his 
crime in some sudden burst of passion, but 
one who wore the livery of respectability 
and station, and for months must have 
cloaked his deliberately wrought offense with 
artful hypocrisy—what glory was there not 
in all that? It conferred distinction not 


only upon themselves, but upon the village 
that owned them; it gave them celebrity 
among their fellow-townsmen, stilling forever 
all those former senseless jests against their 
office; it would make their names promi- 


nent in the metropolitan paper; even at that 
moment it gave them the power of life and 
death: since at any instant, were the prisoner 
to attempt escape, they were authorized to 
draw forth the horse-pistol, and therewith 
stretch him upon the ground a lifeless corpse. 
What other suburban fame could compare 
with this ? 

Seeing now the working of that pleasant 
gleam of content in each of those rough- 
hewn faces, the Colonel, while still amused, 
naturally connected it with another matter 
of reflection that had at that moment arisen 
within his mind; and he began to find his 
spirits somewhat dampened with the appre- 
hension of coming annoyance. Up to that 
time the road had led at right angles with 
the bay, closed in at either hand with wood- 
land or scrub, altogether shut out from the 
sight of village or bay, or any especially fa- 
miliar object; and for all that there was to 
remind him of his destination, or of anything 
to befall him there, he might have been a 
thousand miles off. Under such circum- 
stances, the actual knowledge of his position 





was naturally clouded by some mirage of dis- 
tance, forbidding perfect and constant reali- 
zation of the mere impending. Even so it 
may be, that the poor wretch on his way to 
his execution, while passing through unfamil- 
iar streets, finds his attention distracted by a 
thousand objects; and though all the while 
morbidly conscious of his doom, can cheat 
his soul into temporary belief that the de- 
struction is yet remote. But even as when 
the victim, upon turning a street corner, sees 
the guillotine standing directly in front of 
him, and then for the first time fully compre- 
hends that there can be no escape from its 
horrors, so suddenly the Colonel, being turn- 
ed at a right angle, saw the whole expanse 
of bay before him, and the village, with all 
its familiar objects, staring him in the face, 
and knew he was approaching his destina- 
tion, and began more accurately than at any 
moment before to realize that there might 
be sundry discomforts yet to be met with and 
overcome. What though within an hour the 
mistake that had led him back were to be 
explained? Might not that hour be made a 
torment to him if these two men, in their 
self-satisfaction, had chanced to reveal the 
nature of their errand, and thereby should 
draw down impertinent curiosity upon him ? 

“Have you told anybody that you had a 
warrant against me for any purpose?” he 
asked, impetuously. 

With that, the men both looked askant at 
him, and one of them slightly coughed. In 
each, he could detect the rising of a thin 
flush of confusion, even through their tanned 
and weather-toughened skins. 

“Well, Colonel,” one of them drawled 
forth, “‘it is safe to say, perhaps, that people 
will sometimes get at a thing even when it is 
not intended that—which is to say, indeed, 
that—” 

“Enough!” interrupted the Colonel. “You 
need say no more. Only now, as I suppose 
I must go to the court-room, see that I reach 
it as quietly as possible, so as to be no further 
exposed to the impertinent curiosity you 
have brought down upon me than is abso- 
lutely needful.” 

The man turned around again, well pleased 
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at having got off so lightly, and chirruped 
to his horse to quicken his pace. And 
Colonel Grayling gazed around, to see how 
far the heedless folly of his captors might be 
working to his disadvantage. At that mo- 
ment, they chanced to be passing the point 
where in the morning the boat of Crusty had 
drifted ashore. It was now raised upon an 
even keel, and three or four men were clus- 
tered about it, spreading the sail to dry, and 
otherwise engaged in the work of restoration. 
Hearing the rattle of the wagon, these men 
looked around, and might have recognized 
all the occupants; but seeming not to be at- 
tracted thereby, they turned back again, and 
resumed their labor. This was encouraging, 
as serving to show that as yet all the vil- 
lagers had not discovered that the murder- 
warrant had been issued, and for the instant 
Colonel Grayling took heart. But in a 
minute it grew evident that his confidence 
was misplaced. For, coming nearer to the 
center of the village, they passed where a 
man stood before his house, attempting a lit- 
tle early spring cultivation. _ He, in turn, hear- 
ing the wagon, looked up, but with greater 
interest than the other men had manifested. 
For a moment he gazed intently, shading 
his eyes with his hand for greater certain- 
ty, then dropped his hoe, lifted his coat 
from a neighboring bush, and hastily rear- 
raying himself, struck out in a straight line 
that could lead only to the court-room. 
Seeing him, other men in different directions 
who had evidently been on the lookout, took 
up their several lines of march for the same 
point; and soon it became evident that in 
the impending examination, Colonel Gray- 
ling was destined to have a very fair audi- 
ence. 

“Draw up behind, so that I can enter 
through the side door,” he simply said. It 
was too late to complain of the consequences 
of past inefficiency, or to show anger at the 
men who were causing him this annoyance. 
If he had any spare fund of indignation at 
his command, he might yet need it for other 
matters to follow; in a moment, he would be 
parted from his captors, and consigned to 
other hands. Seeing him so calm in his de- 





meanor, they congratulated themselves once 
more upon the leniency with which they 
were treated, and proceeded to acknowledge 
it with ready attention to his wish. To this 
purpose, the driver turned down a narrow 
lane, and brought the wagon, almost unper- 
ceived, close up to the rear of the tavern. 
There descending, they entered the hall 
through a back door, thence passed into the 
parlor, and so, from that into the court-room, 
which happened to adjoin. So quickly and 
quietly was it done, that before the Colonel 
had thoroughly realized the success of the 
maneuver, he found himself seated at the 
raised end of the little court-room behind 
the bar, and awaiting further proceedings. 

For the moment, there were few persons 
near him. At the right hand sat the two 
lawyers of the village, entitled through their 
profession to this privilege of place. Business 
at that moment happened to be dull with 
them, and, in common with other townsmen, 
they had followed the drifting of the crowd, 
prepared to engage themselves professionally, 
or remain inert spectators, as the circum- 
stances of the case might require. And be- 
hind the Colonel’s chair stood the two con- 
stables, still on guard over him, and with 
their own perception of the importance 
of their mission evidently increased. ‘These 
few persons were all who at that moment 
were there present; for the Justice, not hav- 
ing anticipated such a speedy return of his 
warrant, had not long before sallied forth upon 
a stroll along the beach; and though a mes- 
senger had been dispatched after him, he 
had not yet appeared. 

Outside the bar, however, where the chairs 
ended and ranges of long stiff benches pre- 
vailed, the room was nearly filled. Enough 
townsmen had already heard of the issuing 
of the warrant, and had watched for the re- 
sult of the matter, to constitute a very toler- 
able audience, and each instant additional 
spectators appeared. As the Colonel glanc- 
ed across the room, he could at first see only 
a dim confused mass, seeming for the mo- 
ment more densely pressed together than it 
actually was, and presenting, for a distant in- 
spection, few salient individual features. A 
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closely packed, many-headed body, as it 
were, with grizzled, weather-beaten faces 
projected from the mass at equal distances, 
all turned towards him with silent, lack-lus- 
ter, open-mouthed expression—that was all. 
The Colonel was by nature not devoid of 
coolness and equipoise; but the equanimity 
which, allowing no appearance of discom- 
posure, confronts personal danger is not al- 
ways equal to the task of facing the gaze of 
a hundred eyes, all steadily peering forward 
in search of tokens of ignominy, disgrace, 
and crime; and for the moment he felt not 
a little discomposed, and the scene swam 
before him like a wave of the sea, shifting to 
and fro, and marked everywhere with indis- 
tinctiveness of outline. 

By degrees, this incoherencey of percep- 
tion passed away, and he became able to 
dissolve the little crowd into a few of its in- 
dividual elements. Leaning his arm upon 
the table, he partially covered his eyes with 
his hand, and peered through the spread fin- 
gers. At first it was his impression that, 
while awaiting the Justice’s arrival, he might 
succeed in extracting some amusement from 
the situation. The mistake through which 
the arrest had been made could surely last 
only a few minutes longer: a mere word or 
two of assertion would of course sweep it 
aside; why, then, should he not, in advance, 
obtain some present satisfaction from it? 
He had done so upon the road, indeed. 
But he soon found: that in the comparative 
solitude of the highway thoughts could be 
indulged, and philosophies encouraged, which 
here, before that steady battery of eyes, had 
become impossible. What though even the 
next moment might release him from dur- 
ance and suspicion? None the less was it 
the fact, that for the present a battery of star- 
ing eyes was fixed unrelentlessly upon him, 
all striving to search into his innermost 
thoughts for admission of the guilt of mur- 
der. No: whatever the future might have 
in store for him, the present position of 
things was certainly unpleasant, and he must 
postpone all idea of amusement from it, and 
be content now, only to retain, if possible, 
his self-possession. 











In the whole concourse of spectators, noth- 
ing seemed more striking than the prevailing 
silence. Each man sat silently staring for- 
ward, nursing his own thoughts, and behav- 
ing himself soberly and discreetly, as though 
in church. If one spoke to another, he did 
so, not lightly or noisily, but seemingly with 
a calm, well-considered, and deliberate pur- 
pose, and in a whisper; and was answered 
in a like spirit. If any one chanced to speak 
too loudly, others gazed around with an air 
of wonderment at such irrelevancy, and the 
motion seemed always taken as intended— 
for a rebuke. Occasionally, a new comer 
would make his entrance noticeable, more 
openly so with his creaking boots than he 
desired; but the heads of all the others, turn- 
ing in that direction, would speedily abash 
him, and compel him to drop, as quickly as 
possible, into the nearest seat. At other 
times, the loud talking of those outside 
would attract the observation of those with- 
in, and the necks of all would be stretched 
around, to take condemnatory observation 
of such disturbing levity; whereat, those dis- 
turbers of the peace would find their conver- 
sation hushed’ into a whisper, and then into 
nothingness, and entering, they would gently 
slide into the nearest unoccupied places, 
with every appearance of abashment. Once, 
when the silence had lasted painfully long, 
it was broken by a sudden sharp crack, ring- 
ing through the whole room like the report 
of a pistol. It was merely the inadvertent 
cracking open of a peanut shell between the 
fingers of an inconsiderate urchin. The 
sound seemed to arouse the indignation of 
the entire body of spectators, as though 
some irreverence to the majesty of the place 
had been committed; and one of those near- 
est to the offender laid his stick carefully 
upon his bench, and half-arose, in prepara- 
tion for crossing over on tiptoe to the luck- 
less youth, and still on tiptoe walking him 
out by the ear. 

But it chanced that the boy escaped such 
exposure and condemnation; for at that mo- 
ment came the sound of the side door swing- 
ing open, and Squire Peters nervously bus- 
tled in. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Before the Justice had time to take his 
seat, the Colonel arose and impetuously con- 
fronted him. 

‘“* What does all this mean, Judge Peters ?” 
he demanded. ‘ How comes it that I have 
been thus grossly treated? Is it some stu- 
pid jest? Or can it be possible that there is 
anything really serious in it ?” 

Speaking thus vehemently, and somewhat 
sharply as well, in the impulsiveness of his 
mingled mortification and wrath, it was in 
his mind to continue with further and still 
more copious expression of his indignation 
and assertion of his rights, until every obsta- 
cle should be borne down before him, and 
his release granted, with all proper apology 
for the outrage of the arrest, and with full 
assurance that it should amply be atoned for 
by all who had in any way authorized or 
committed it. And yet it happened, that, 


even while he was speaking, a single glance 
at the Justice’s face almost at once restrained 
him from continuance in intemperate expres- 


sion. ‘There was such an indication of sor- 
row in the old gentleman’s countenance; such 
evident dissatisfaction at his own official con- 
nection with the work in hand, as of some- 
thing that, if possible, he would gladly have 
avoided; such a nervous shrinking of the 
whole heart and soul, as from a hateful task 
—that Grayling felt almost at once touched 
with pity, and arrested further angry demon- 
stration. Even at the moment, indeed, it 
seemed to him a strange thing, and altogeth- 
er incongruous with what should be the nat- 
ural display of his own feelings, that, while 
detained in a position of shame and disgrace, 
the sole center of a hundred inquisitive eyes, 
he should feel sympathy and forbearance for 
the person by whose order he was there; 
and for the instant he smiled at himself, as 
though guilty of a foolish weakness ; but all 
the same, the pitying feelings could not be 
repressed. And again taking his seat, he 
waited for the Justice to do the same. 

The Justice’s features did not belie his 
feelings. Never, in all his experience, had 
he found himself burdened with such an un- 





pleasant duty. Colonel Grayling had been 
an old acquaintance of his—honored and es- 
teemed—his personal friend, as far as a young 
man can be the friend of an old gentleman 
so naturally removed from his intimate asso- 
ciation by difference of years and occupa- 
tion; how then, could the Justice look with 
even equanimity upon the circumstances 
which now demanded his unfriendly magis- 
terial offices? And in addition to any other 
source of mental discomfort, there was min 
gled, it must be confessed, a nervous appre- 
hension that possibly, in the matter of legal 
attainments, he might scarcely prove equal 
to the occasion. Arrests for various unim- 
portant offenses were not unfamiliar to him 
—arrests for small thefts, for violations of 
the prescriptive rights of oyster-beds, for 
drunkenness, and the like; but this was the 
first time that a regular murder case had 
come under his jurisdiction. His imagina- 
tion already foresaw much inconvenience 
and trouble as likely to arise from it. The 
matter would, of course, get into the papers, 
and his own conduct of it would be exposed 
to legal criticism; and, were he to make any 
error, to the review of the higher courts, and 
the censure of learned judicial opinion. A 
mistake upon his part might result in the re- 
lease of the guilty, or the destruction of the 
innocent, as the case might be. And all the 
while he had no one to advise with—could 
think of no stronger brain with which to take 
present secret counsel. Burdened with such 
a weight of unhappy thought, he seated him- 
self reluctantly, as upon a stool of torture; 
and lifting the lid of his desk so as to form 
a screen between himself and the spectators, 
endeavored to compose his mind during that 
moment of respite, while affecting to be oc- 
cupied in the necessary arrangement of his 
papers. 

“Surely, Judge Peters,” the Colonel re- 
peated, and in a milder tone, after a short 
delay, “there can be nothing serious in 
this ?” 

The Justice dropped the lid of his desk, 
and leaned back in his chair, affecting a self- 
possession that he was far from feeling. 
And yet it was none the less true, that the 
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pleasant tone in which he now found himself 
addressed aided not a little in enabling him 
to compose himself. 

“Well, Colonel, that, of course, remains 
to be seen. There has been no actual mis- 
take—about names or anything of that kind: 
so much I must tell you. And certainly, 
I may say that I was never taken so much 
aback in all my life, as when the warrant was 
applied for.” 

“Then there was really—” 

“** Why,’ said I, ‘you must be crazy. The 
Colonel wouldn’t do such a thing as that, 
you know?’ But all the same, the informa- 
tion was given, and the affidavit made out in 
due form; and of course I could do no less 
than issue the papers—don’t you see? I 
couldn’t help it, certainly; though if I had 
ever imagined that such a thing was going to 
happen to me, I doubt whether I should 
ever have accepted the judiciary. But I 
have no question that you can explain the 
whole matter, and show just where the mis- 
take comes in.” 

With that, the Justice again for the mo- 
ment raised the lid of his desk, shut himself 
out of sight, and affected to be busy arrang- 
ing his papers. And as though this delay 
had served for his initiation into a new char- 
acter, and doubtless feeling himself more 
and more encouraged by the sound of his 
own voice, it was seen that when again he 
closed his desk, and left his face exposed to 
view, his manner had still more decidedly 
changed. Before, he had been the friend 
and the fellow-townsman, and could give 
vent to his most lively sympathies, without 
favoritism or impropriety. But now, by 
swift gradation, he had become the stern, in- 
flexible guardian of the law, upright in im- 
partiality, strict and underrating, bound to 
show no laxity, even though his own brother 
were to stand in peril before him. Moreover, 
as gradually he grew more at his ease, and 
his disturbed, uneasy expression of sympathy 
and doubt faded away, there became noticea- 
ble in him a certain imprint of elate impor- 
tance—a consciousness whispering to him, 
that his official duty, though attended by its 
difficulties, was nevertheless of extremely 





gratifying consequence. Kind-hearted, and 
well disposed towards the prisoner as he 
might be, it was scarcely in human nature 
not to feel secret elation with the superior 
magnitude of an unquestioned murder case. 
In this feeling he began to participate with 
the two constables, and indeed, with almost 
all the villagers, who could not resist the con- 
viction that a little judicial fame and impor- 
tance was to be shed upon their district. 
Mingled with this, however, were still some 
remnants of the uncomfortable fear lest he 
might make mistakes in magisterial ruling. 
Between his nervousness and his elation, 
therefore, the Justice was scarcely as comfort- 
able in all respects as he might wish to be; 
and he still spoke and acted somewhat 
hesitatingly, though affecting much judicial 
suavity. 

“Colonel Grayling,” he said, “it is my 
duty to warn you, that in this—” 

“ Exactly, Judge Peters,” the Colonel in- 
terrupted, again somewhat testily. “I un- 
derstand it all—I am to say nothing to com- 
mit myself. Fortunately, I am not afraid to 
tell all I know.” 

“That is very well, of course, Colonel. 
But have you counsel? However innocent, 
it is better to have counsel to assist you, 
and to abide by their advice as to what to 
say.” 

Grayling’s first impulse was the same as 
that of any innocent man—to decline coun- 
sel altogether, and trust that a plain state- 
ment of his case, joined to the goodness of 
his cause, would prove sufficient. But a 
moment’s reflection convinced him that, inas- 
much as the law does not always preserve 
itself from mistakes, and sometimes even 
goes so far as to hang an innocent man, it 
would be well for him to avail himself of every 
proper precaution. He therefore stated that 
he had no counsel, and being a comparative 
stranger, would be pleased if the Court would 
assign counsel for him. 

“Certainly, Colonel Grayling. At least, 
the Court will accept your confidence in it, 
so far as to suggest two or three distinguish- 
ed names, from whom you can yourself se- 
lect. There are two of the profession here 
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now, both of them eminent in their calling— 
Counselor Lote and Counselor Braisdell. 
You can take your choice; and the one 
whom you do not happen to select—well, I 
suppose I had better appoint him to appear 
for the State, until the district attorney can 
be sent for.” 

More for the purpose of satisfying the 
Justice, and perhaps making friends of the 
local legal talent, than from any belief in the 
availability of the proceeding, the Colonel 
looked around him, and prepared to select 
one of the two lawyers. Necessarily, he 
must act somewhat at random, since he 
knew neither of them, either personally or 
by reputation. To the villagers, however, 
it was a different matter, since each lawyer 
had his admirers and adherents among them; 
and consequently the consideration of a ju- 
dicious selection excited breathless interest, 
each spectator preparing to affirm or con- 
demn the choice, in proportion as his own 
partiality met with agreement or dissent. 
In the opinion of many, Counselor Lote 
was the most able man in criminal practice. 
He was known to be versed in all the subtle 
intricacies of the laws relating to small of- 
fenses, clearing his clients by the score, of 
ordinary misdemeanors; and it was argued 
that the principle must be the same, and his 
services equally valuable, in the matter of 
great offenses against society. Counselor 
Bransdell, on the contrary, gave his attention 
more exclusively to practice of a civil nature, 
being learned in questions of real estate, 
having been selected for his qualifications 
as supervisor, and even having his eyes hope- 
fully directed upon the State legislature; 
yet it was argued by his adherents, that, what- 
ever might be the readiness with which 
Counselor Lote might deal with small thefts 
and trespasses, ina murder case there might 
arise great constitutional questions, which 
would be beyond the scope of his talent, and 
could properly be solved only by the legal 
genius and profundity of Counselor Brais- 
dell. ‘These two men, now the center of all 
eyes, sat side by side, with severe affectation 
of unconsciousness, gazing tranquilly at the 
opposite wall, and awaiting with pretended 


indifference the result of the selection be- 
tween them. ' 

“Since, then, this strange business must 
for a while go on,” the Colonel at length 
said, “inasmuch as I am not prepared im- 
mediately to prove it a jest, or the foul slan- 
der, which it is—I am not acquainted with 
either of these two gentleman, let me further 
say, and therefore cannot show any actual 
preference—but if, under the circumstances, 
Mr. Lote will kindly—” 

The Justice made a note upon the paper 
before him, and a low murmuring of com- 
ment went up among the little crowd of 
spectators. Perhaps if any indication could 
be gleaned from nods and winks interchang- 
ed among them, and here and there an au- 
dible remark, the current of popular belief 
was to the effect that the Colonel had chosen 
discreetly. Of all that, however, he knew 
nothing. He had merely made ‘his selec- 
tion at random, and more to satisfy the scru- 
ples of the Justice, than for any benefit he 
believed himself likely to gain from the pro- 
ceeding. The hum and comments of the 
crowd were unnoted by him; he was only 
absorbed, for the moment, in one overpow- 
ering thought, which at once pressed upon 
him with stunning force. Up to that in- 
stant, even in spite of the Justice’s assertion 
to the contrary, he had flattered himself with 
the belief that there was some strange error 
here, which a word or two would dispel, let- 
ting him go free and honored as _ before. 
But now, how could that happen, since by 
the one act of choosing a defender, he had 
been forced to array himself for conflict, and 
accept the issue of battle? The sides were 
formed, the word of advance been sounded, 
there was no time left for parley; the contest 
must now go on, and doubtless be waged 
unrelentingly through court and prison, and 
for long months tocome. It was a dreadful 
realization of disgrace and peril, for the in- 
stant deadening his sensibility to the scene 
around him, and making him oblivious to 
everything except the bitterness of his own 
thoughts. 

When, after an instant, he regained his 





full perceptions—for the spell was merely 
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momentary—he saw that one of the two 
lawyers had drawn his chair closer towards 
him, while the other had moved further off, 
bringing himself nearer to the Justice’s table 
for better convenience of taking notes. It 
was merely this change of position that en- 
lightened the Colonel as to which was for 
and which against him. Then, both the 
lawyers bending forward, and in one voice, 
yet with separate inflections, indicative of 
truthfulness in innocence and abhorence of 
crime, demanded that the case should be 
opened. 

“T will first read the affidavit of Doctor 
Gretchley,” said the Justice, “the affidavit 
upon which—” 

“Ha! Of Doctor Gretchley, did you 
say?” interrupted the Colonel; “I begin 
now to see—” 

A slight pressure upon his knee arrested 
him. It was his counsel, intimating that un- 
instructed comment was not to be indulged 
in, the matter now being in professional keep- 
ing. For the instant, the Colonel was dis- 
posed to rebel. It had not been the habit 
of his life, certainly not during the past few 
years, to submit his words or actions to an- 
other’s dictation; was not the mere hint of 
a desire so to control him an insult? Then 
reflection came, and brought submission. 
He had put himself into his counsel’s hands ; 
it was his part now to obey, and show that 
discipline that he had been accustomed to 
exact from others. Besides, there might 
turn out to be more need of such spirit of 
submission than he was now aware. 

“You spoke, Colonel?” said the Justice, 
raising his eyes from the paper. 

“Nothing, Judge Peters: proceed.” 

“The affidavit of Doctor Gretchley,” re- 
peated the Justice, “upon which the warrant 
has been issued. I will now read it.” 

It had been made that morning, and was 
substantially to the following effect: Six 
months ago, the Doctor had been returning 
late at night from a visit to a patient a mile 
or so down the road; and for a short cut 
home, he had climbed the fence belonging to 
Stella’s grounds, intending to pass through 
them. It was quite dark, and when half- 





way across, he had seen a man’s figure flit- 
ting by. At the time he had thought it was 
Colonel Grayling, and had wondered a little, 
Grayling being supposed to be with the Army 
of the Cumberland. Healso heard a groan; 
but disregarded it, seeing nothing, and ap- 
prehending no mischief, and believing that 
his imagination must have played him a 
trick. But the next morning, Crusty, hap- 
pening to go that way, had found the mur- 
dered man, lying dead on his back; and be- 
fore giving any alarm, had summoned him, 
the Doctor, and together they had repaired 
again to the spot. Upon a close examina- 
tion, the Doctor had found a sharp knife 
sticking in a wound at the upper portion of 
the heart—the same wound, doubtless, that 
had caused death—there being, in fact, no 
other wound than that. And he had rec- 
ognized the knife as Colonel Grayling’s, from 
the name engraved upon the handle. 

That was the whole substance of the affi- 
davit; which having been read, Doctor 
Gretchley was of course first examined in 
support of it. He had not been in court at 
the opening of the examination, having 
doubtless, like the Justice, had no expecta- 
tion that the warrant could be so speedily 
returned, and he had been especially sent 
for from his office. He appeared pale and 
rather nervous at the first, as was to be ex- 
pected in one who held such a prominent 
place in the proceedings; but as he went on, 
he seemed, by a violent effort, to regain his 
composure, recovering from the slight trem- 
ulousness with which he had commenced, 
and answering all questions calmly and suc- 
cinctly. He stood, not exactly facing Gray- 
ling, but in such position that he might have 
looked in that direction without widely turn- 
ing his head. In vain, however, Grayling 
strove to catch his eye, and felt himself be- 
coming more and more exasperated as he 
found himself unable to do so. Yet, stand- 
ing as the Doctor did, there seemed no stu- 
dious avoidance of the other’s gaze; nor 
from anything in his expression or manner 
would any one among the spectators have 
been led to suppose that there was any- 
thing beyond the accidental position of the 
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two men that prevented their glances meet- 
ing. 

The Doctor prefaced his examination by 
begging the indulgence of the Court, having 
never before been placed in such an embar- 
rassing, and he would say such a painful, 
position. Thence, without further preamble, 
he proceeded to give his testimony; which, 
as was to be expected, was substantially the 

.same as in his affidavit, being merely given 
in more extended form, where the cross-ex- 
amination required greater amplification in 
detail. Thus, he was required to state what 
reason he had for supposing that the person 
he had seen glide by in the dark was the 
prisoner; whether he had judged by face or 
figure; whether he had been long enough 
acquainted with him to be enabled to form 
an accurate judgment, and the like. Also, 
whether the murdered man lay upon his 
back or side; how long it was possible that 
he might have lived after he had received his 
wound; whether the moon had set or had 
not yet risen; and whether it was before or 
after ten o’clock. Also, at what time in the 
morning Crusty had found the body and 
summoned him, and how soon after that the 
general alarm had been given. Further- 
more, about the knife that had been found 
sticking in the wound—whether it was a two- 
bladed or a three-bladed knife; whether it 
was what is usually called a pocket-knife or 
a penknife, or what. And now at last oc- 
curred the first serious interruption to the 
evidence: for hereupon Counselor Braisdell 
leaping to his feet, forbade the witness to 
answer, and made objection to the question 
as improper and irrelevant. 

It had, of course, been expected that the 
evidence would not be allowed to flow 
smoothly to the very end. The two counsel 
held their reputations for legal acumen too 
dearly at stake for that. It was known that 
at some point in the examination, objection 
would be made to something, to be argued 
with all the display of learning for which 
they were individually famous. Else why 
were they here, and for what purpose would 
it have been that so many persons had left 


their business for no other reason than to 
VoL. V—2, 





listen to these proceedings? Must the ad- 
mirers of the two opposing counsel be allow- 
ed to go home with the idea that nothing 
had been attempted for their delectation ? 

In the country, such a thing should not 
be tolerated for an instant. Whatever the 
practice in a city, a country village has its 
legal usages, which must be respected. Of 
those who were now present, there were few 
who had not had their trifling disputes be- 
fore the court, and had not made the most 
of them. It had not been considered suffi- 
cient, in such proceedings, merely to gain 
the victory. In a district devoid of many 
excitements, a law case is its owner’s amuse- 
ment, to be worked to the uttermost for his 
enjoyment and that of his friends. Victory 
is desired, of course; but the approaches to 
victory must be paved with interest. The 
precedent that rules the case is not deemed 
sufficient; it must be presented with flowing 
speech of many minutes’ length. Each 
one’s lawyer becomes his gladiator, and must 
make not only a successful, but also an en- 
livening fight. Hence, the issues taken upon 
the comparative merits of the two lawyers 
now engaged, and the necessity they were 
under once more to pit themselves against 
each other, and wage the never decided con- 
test for supremacy. 

The contest was certain to come, there- 
fore, at some point in the present proceed- 
ings; and consequently, at the sudden bound 
of Counselor Braisdell to his feet, it was 
felt that the propitious moment had arrived, 
a hum of expectation passed around the 
room, and each spectator leaned forward at 
the utmost stretch of his body. 

The fight waxed hard and heavy. Coun- 
selor Braisdell insisted that it was an im- 
proper question to ask the witness, inasmuch 
as he could not trust to his memory of the 
knife—that his observation must necessarily 
have been imperfect about such a small in- 
strument; that inasmuch as there was only 
one wound, it mattered nothing whether 
the knife had two blades or three, one being 
sufficient, in fact; and that the terms “ pen- 
knife” and “pocket-knife” were synonymous. 
As to the last point, especially, the debate 
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. waxed exceedingly lively and severe between 
the attorneys; the one insisting that the 
words had substantially the same meaning, 
and the other, that there was not the slight- 
est similarily between them. This being 
gone through with, Counselor Lote extolled 
Counselor Braisdell’s acquirements, alleging 
that he considered him one of the rising 
lights of the age, and calculated, not only to 
immortalize Windward, but also to serve as 
a bright example to posterity; yet he must 
feel compelled to observe, that however pro- 
ficient his learned brother might be in bonds 
and mortgages, and wills and testaments, and 
all that matter of civil routine, which was so 
far from requiring ability that a mere tyro 
could soon master it, he exhibited in crimi- 
nal business the grossest and most culpable 
ignorance. Counselor Braisdell thanked 
Counselor Lote for his complimentary men- 
tion, could not feel sufficiently grateful by 
reason of it, had ever cherished his profes- 
sional brother as one of the most worthy or- 
naments of this or any other government, 
and would consider it sufficient honor for 
himself if their names could go down in the 
future records of the village linked together. 
Still, he felt obliged to differ from the usual 
high opinion which the county held of his 
brother’s criminal knowledge, having a well- 
defined suspicion that many of his previous 
clients had been cleared, not so much by 
professional ability, as by the most debasing 
chicanery, guile, and—he would not say— 
tampering with the jury. Meanwhile, as the 
fierce débate continued, and the spectators 
bent eagerly forward; with nods and winks, 
marking their intense appreciation of each 
point made by their respective favorites, the 
Colonel sat constrained, overwhelmed, and 
dispirited. What was all this to him? or 
how could the mere shape of a knife affect 
the merits of his case? Was he here mere- 
ly to be trifled with, in order that two lawyers 
might make a battle-ground of his body for 
the maintenance of their own rustic fame? 
Astonishment and confusion began in his 
mind to give way to indignation; and he was 
about to break his silence, and demand that 
some consideration should be extended to 








his case. But before he could do so, the 
legal contest was ended by Doctor Gretchley, 
of ‘his own responsibility, taking from his 
pocket the little paper package which he had 
shown to Stella, unrolling it, and holding up 
the very knife itself; whereupon, both the 
counsel, having satisfactorily proved their 
ability, subsided again, and without further 
wrangle allowed the knife to be introduced 
in evidence. It was a small-sized and rather 
innocent-looking instrument, with two blades 
and a pearl handle. On the usual silvered 
plate on the side was the name of the prisoner. 
A murmur cof excitement and curiosity ran 
through the audience as the weapon was ex- 
hibited. It seemed almost like looking in 
at the murder itself; and very many of those 
who had so far been prepossessed in favor 
of the prisoner now looked askant at him, 
and began to think that there might be some- 
thing in the affair, after all. 

“ But why,” naturally inquired the defense, 
“have you kept the matter to yourself all 
this while? Why not have shown the knife 
at the time of the inquest ?” 

The Doctor acknowledged that he had 
been wrong in concealing the circumstance. 
He had, even at the time, concealed it from 
Crusty, who, having called him, under the 
impression that the murdered man was mere- 
ly in a fit, had not taken notice of the knife. 
He had been on the point several times of 
speaking of it at the inquest; but no ques- 
tion having been asked him at the time, 
calling for such a disclosure, he had post- 


| poned and finally altogether omitted making 


it. In this, he had been moved by various 
considerations. Firstly, he had been a friend 
of the prisoner for many years back, and 
thought that, if possible, he would spare him. 
For after all, he had argued, the prisoner 
might have done the deed in some frantic 
moment, and have regretted it the moment 
after; was all the while accomplishing a good 
work in fighting the battles of his country, 
and most likely in the end might lay down 
his life in so doing, and thereby, upon the 
nation’s altar, atone for his single crime. 
Moreover, no punishment or revenge, judi- 
cial or otherwise, could bring the murdered 
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man to life again. Therefore he had weakly 
concealed the knife. But now that the pris- 
oner had escaped the dangers of the war, 
and had not therein expiated his crime, and 
moreover had had the hardihood to return 
to that little village, no one knew with what 
intention, though it was naturally supposed 
to be with the resolution of taking up his 
future residence there, it was to be feared 
that he might corrupt, with his sinful tenden- 
cies, the natural purity and innocence of 
the society of the place; and thereby it be- 
came proper that the long-delayed exposure 
should at last be made. Were there any 
other questions to be asked ? 

No: at least, not then. The Court was 
very much obliged to the Doctor for his lu- 
cid testimony; and though it could not of- 
ficially sympathize with the weakness that 
would persuade him to conceal a crime, 
must yet attribute it to kindness of heart, 
and would consider that the present clear 
exposure went far to make amends. There 


would probably be an adjourned examina- 
tion, the present hearing having been merely 


preliminary to a more extended investiga- 
tion. in that case, the Doctor might prob- 
ably be wanted again, inasmuch as the dis- 
trict attorney would then be present, and 
most likely would wish to go over some of 
the ground again. Though, the Court must 
say, so able had been the cross-examination 
so far, that it was not improbable the dis- 
trict attorney would be content with reading 
over the testimony already taken. No: 
Doctor Gretchley was required no longer at 
present; and only letting it be understood 
that he must hold himself in readiness for 
any further call, he might now go. The Doc- 
tor thanked the Justice for his courtesy, and 
descending from the platform, made his way 
out of the court. 

After that, there was silence for a few mo- 
ments, during which the Justice was buried 
in troubled reflection. A sudden idea had 
come into his head, causing him due per- 
plexity. Ought he not to offer himself as a 
witness to a matter which he personally knew 
about, and which might prove of some im- 
portance? For he had chanced to remem- 





ber his interview with the prisoner upon the 
previous morning, and he recalled the fact 
that upon speaking about the death of the 
murdered man, Grayling had changed the 
subject. Had that been from accident, or 
from a desire to avoid a painful discussion ? 
If the latter, was it not in itself a kind of ev- 
idence of guilt? And if so, was he, the Jus- 
tice, justified in keeping it to himself? On 
the other hand, had he any business to make 
profit of testimony not formally called for by 
the State? But might he not act upon it, 
without disclosing it, as long as he knew of 
it himself? Would there not then be this 
further difficulty, that he had no right to 
form his mind upon any evidence that had 
not been openly presented and reduced to 
writing? All this troubled the Justice very 
much. As has been intimated, he was not 
especially learned in the law, having had but 
few cases in his career except those relating 
to trespass and petty theft. His only other 
important case—one of forgery—had hap- 
pened many years ago; and in that matter he 
had had the advice and assistance of the far 
more intricate knowledge of the Justice of 
Leeward. Now he would like to have coun- 
sel about this affair, also, but did not know 
where to look for it. If he spoke about it to 
Counselor Braisdell, the man would proba- 
bly insist upon the presentation of the evi- 
dence. If he mentioned it to Counselor 
Lote, he, on the contrary, would demand the 
suppression of it. They were both, of course, 
interested upon their own sides, and neither 
would relieve the difficulty by giving a friend- 
ly and impartial answer. But, after all, the 
matter was not pressing. It could hold over 
very well to the next examination, and then 
the district attorney would be present, and 
he, perhaps, might show a proper spirit, and 
advise about the difficulty outside the court. 
Moreover, it might not turn out to be of 
much .importance, after all, since there ap- 
peared to be sufficient evidence already to 
justify a committal. 

The poor Justice’s concluding reverie was 
broken in upon by the Colonel, who at that 
point addressed him: 

“T wish to observe, Judge Peters—” 
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‘‘Wait a moment, Colonel,” his counsel 
hurriedly interposed in a half-whisper, scent- 
ing danger; “‘you must remember that you 
had better now always speak though me. If 
you have anything really important to say—” 

“Yes, I know all that very well,” respond- 
ed Grayling, somewhat imperiously; and, in 
spite of his late resolves upon the subject of 
discipline, moved now to assert his own will. 
“And yet I wish to unburden myself of 
something before this examination goes any 
further. I desire from the first no conceal- 
ment; not only wishing the truth for itself, 
but perhaps more selfishly to avoid the sus- 
picion that might be produced against me 
were it ever known that anything had been 
concealed. I wish, therefore, to admit that 
I was in the village, secretly, one evening 
about the time of the commission of the 
deed. Furthermore—” 

“Sit down—-sit down!” whispered his coun- 
sel, still more imperatively; “‘what is the use 
of having counsel if you cannot speak through 
them?” 

“T was there about that time,” repeated 


Grayling, without seeming to hear the appeal. 
“Furthermore, however, I will say that I 
know nothing about the murder; that until 
a month ago I never learned that the mur- 
dered man was dead at all; while until this 
last hour I did not hear that he had come to 


his death through violence. 
present.” 

He sat down again; and from the way the 
crowd of spectators looked around kn’owing- 
ly at each other, they seemed to think that, 
though all, it was enough to do a great deal 
of damage. What an admission to make, to 
be sure! And why could not his counsel 
have been in time to make him keep it to 
himself? Why, here was enough to hang a 
dozen men! The Justice, too, looked sorry, 
and bent over his paper with a regretful air, 
as he wrote down the Colonel’s words. 

“I suppose they must go in,” he muttered. 

“Of course they must go in,” exclaimed 


That is all at 





Counselor Braisdell, somewhat triumphantly. 
“It is a very important admission, indeed, 
and looking strongly towards probable guilt.” 

“Certainly they must go in,” added Coun- 
selor Lote, promptly recovering himself. 
“We hope for and intend no concealment. 
When our evidence is all in, it will then be 
seen, not only what is here stated, that my 
client was there upon that very evening, but 
also why he was there, and in what manner 
that very circumstance will fully show his 
innocence. All we now require is a short 
adjournment.” 

“The examination will then stand adjourn- 
ed to— Whenshall we put it, Mr. Lote?” 
said the Justice. ‘There will, of course, be 
other witnesses for the State; Mr. Crusty, es- 
pecially, who, I regret to learn, is this morning 
to ill too appear. And doubtless you will 
have witnesses for the defense who—” 

“Our witnesses,” rejoined the dispirited 
counsel, not sure that he would be able to 
procure a single witness for the defense, but 
trying to keep up his courage by pretense 
of vast crowds who must have seen some 
other man commit the murder, and were all 
coming to testify thereto—‘our witnesses 
may not be ready to-morrow, and we would 
like to examine more carefully than hereto- 
fore the scene of the—the transaction. 
And—” 

“Well, then, we will say the day after to- 
morrow. That will give you time to look 
about you a little. Meanwhile, it will be suf- 
ficient if Colonel Grayling remains at the 
hotel, in charge of the constable. We need 
not apprehend that at the present any more 
rigorous measures will be needed for his se- 
curity. And of course,” added the Justice, 
feeling that now again he could drop the in- 
flexible demeanor, and assume a more friendly 
and sympathetic tone—“ of course, Colonel 
Grayling, you must be aware that I hope you 
can ere long be able to procure the proper 
evidence to show that all this has been a mis- 
take.” LEONARD Kip. 
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CALIFORNIA WINTER. 


This is not winter: where is the crisp air, 
And snow upon the roof, and frozen ponds, 
And the star-fire that tips the icicle? 

Here blooms the late rose, pale and odorless; 
And the vague fragrance in the garden walks 
Is but a doubtful dream of mignonette. 

In some smooth spot, under a sleeping oak 
That has not dreamed of such a thing as spring, 
The ground has stolen a kiss from the cool sun 
And thrilled a little, and the tender grass 

Has sprung untimely, for these great bright days, 
Staring upon it, will not let it live. 

The sky is blue, and ’tis a goodly time, 

And the round, barren hillsides tempt the feet ; 
But ’tis not winter: such as seems to man 

What June is to the roses, sending floods 

Of life and color through the tingling veins. 

It is a land without a fireside. Far 
Is the old home, where, even this very night, 
Roars the great chimney with its glorious fire, 
And old friends look into each other’s eyes 
Quietly, for each knows the other’s trust. 

Heaven is not far away such winter nights: 
The big white stars are sparkling in the east, 
And glitter in the gaze of solemn eyes; 

For many things have faded with the flowers, 
And many things their resurrection wait. 
Earth like a sepulcher is sealed with frost, 
And Morn and Even beside the silent door 
Sit watching, and their soft and folded wings 
Are white with feathery snow. 
Yet, even here, 
We are not quite forgotten by the Hours, 
Could human eyes but see the beautiful 
Save through the glamour of a memory. 
Soon comes the strong south wind, and shouts aloud 
Its jubilant anthem. Soon the singing rain 
Comes from warm seas, and in its skyey tent 
Enwraps the drowsy world. And when, some night, 
Its flowing folds invisibly withdraw, 
Lo! the new life in all created things. 
The azure mountains and the ocean gates 
Against the lovely sky stand clean and clear 
As a new purpose in the wiser soul. E. R. SILL. 
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THE MOJAVE DESERT. 


In the days of our boyhood—O, Jones of 
my bosom, Millardo Consule—the map of 
North America contained, in the vast coun- 
try lying to the westward of the upper Rio 
Grande, a patch of irregular shape and ex- 
tensive area, entitled “The Great American 
Desert.” This region the topographer, per- 
chance pseudo-patriotically emulative of his 
fellow-craftsman of the Eastern Hemisphere, 
delineated as a sandy waste, similar to its 
African counterpart. Our occidental Sahara, 
moreover, was of great utility to the maker 
of maps, who, year by year, drew its western 
boundary nearer to the Pacific, triumphantly 
pointing out this addition to his map as an 
evidence of the amount of geographical 
knowledge acquired during the previous 
twelvemonth, and thus imposing upon a 
good-natured public, which allowed itself to 
be deceived by the simple artifice; just as, to 
this day, it is cozened by a not unlike trick 
of the publisher of minor dictionaries, who 
yearly inserts, in the same old lexicon, a new 
title-page. 

Well do I remember that our young imag- 
inations, fed upon the work of that Caledo- 
nian Munchausen, Gordon Cumming, and 
his French rival, Gérard, looked forward to 
the day when we, also, should become envied 
of all boys because of slaughter among the 
lions and other fere nature of the Great 
American Desert. This, however, is neither 
here nor there. At length the wonted an- 
nual increase of the desert ceased; then it 
began to contract in size: for its eastern limit 
receded before the westward march of the 
nation, while its western boundary, like the 
sagacious Indian of story, could be pushed 
no more thitherward because of the Pacific 
Ocean, and in this case, the dawning fact of 
California; and finally, the Great American 
Desert became reduced, little by little, to the 
barren lands known to the school-boy of 
to-day. 





The western portion of this waste is called 
the Mojave Desert—and I here use the word 
waste advisedly, for desert is a misnomer 
when applied to a region more like that of 
the Mosaic myth. The boundaries of that 
particular part of California known as the 
Mojave Desert are not very well defined, es- 
pecially on the southward and eastward sides, 
on which it merges imperceptibly into the 
Colorado Desert; but it may be considered 
as occupying the north-western portion of 
San Bernardino County, the south-eastern 
corner of Kern County, and the north-eastern 
corner of Los Angeles County, the greater 
part of its area lying within the first-named 
county. In the counties of Kern and Los 
Angeles, the desert fills the space lying be- 
tween the Sierra Nevada, on the north, and 
the various ranges of the Sierra Madre, on 
the south, extending westward in wedge-like 
shape to the point where the Sierra Nevada 
and the Coast Range separate. On the very 
inaccurate masses of this region the western 
arm is absurdly called the “Palm Plains.” 
The extreme length, from east to west, of 
the Mojave Desert is about one hundred and 
fifty miles, and its width, from north to south, 
is about one hundred miles. But its extent 
must not be computed from these dimen- 
sions; it does not contain more than from 
one thousand to twelve hundred square 
miles—an area which is as nothing in the 
immensity of California. 

The general surface of the desert is from 
two thousand to two thousand five hundred 
feet above the level of the sea, and is curi- 
ously broken by ranges of hills, often rising 
to the dignity of mountains, and capriciously 
running in every direction, as well as by de- 
tached hills, or “‘buttes” ; while the more level 
portions of the plain are traversed by ridges 
of sand, not unlike the dunes of the seaside, 
and, like them, the effect of the high winds 
which sweep over the loose soil. At times, 
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especially during the so-called spring and 
autumn of southern California, this sand, and 
pebbles even larger than a hazel-nut, are 
blown hither and thither, like drifting snow. 
In the gullies on the northern and western 
flanks of the hills, this material has accumu- 
lated during the ages to an extraordinary 
hight above the desert level, and up these 
slopes the sand-loving yucca and the muscru 
climb. No bowlders are to be found on the 
desert, but angular fragments and water- 
worn pebbles of quartz, flint, and igneous 
rocks are strewn everywhere. Pieces of lava, 
roughly rounded by almost constant motion 
during the months referred to, are found far 
from the hills, while the cones of pines and 
other like trees are rolled onward to a dis- 
tance of miles from the parent bough on the 
summits of the two great mountain chains 
that hem the desert in. On the southern 
and eastern margins of the many shallow 
ponds, of which some are entitled to be 
termed lakes, and indeed are so called, the 
pebbles lie as on the beach of the sea. 


Where rock appears in the hills, it is always 
in situ, thrusting itself forth in angular, mis- 
shapen crags, such as the Spaniard calls far- 


allon. To the southward of Buckhorn 
Springs, the old immigrant road, leading west- 
ward from the Colorado River across the 
desert, and through the Tejon Pass and 
Cafion to the Tulare Plains, winds for some 
distance between low outcroppings of a very 
coarse syenite, worn and split by the alter- 
nate frost and sunshine of many centuries 
into huge blocks, lying one upon another— 
these resemble the weird fortifications of 
some long gone race of giants. 

The air of the desert is so dry and pure, 
that distances are exaggerated and objects 
magnified. The mirage simulates water on 
the surface of the dry lakes: to the eastward 
in the morning, to the westward when the 
sun has passed the meridian. Seen in the 
exquisitely clear atmosphere attending the 
dawn of a midsummer day, the distant 
mountains are of a deep indigo blue, which 
becomes lighter as the sun mounts up above 
them; and at this hour, while the western 
sky is amethystine with reflections from the 





yet unrisen sun-god, the whole eastern rim of 
the desert dances in fantastic mirage, resem- 
bling, in effect, the weird tumbling of the 
surges, when one at sunrise looks thitherward 
from the deck of a ship in mid-Atlantic. In 
the glare of the fierce sun of noontide the 
hills appear in their true light—cold, gray, 
and desolate, each jagged peak distinct and 
clearly cut against a sky cloudless as that of 
Italy, their sides deeply seamed by frequent 
cloud-bursts. Just before the gloaming deep- 
ens into night, the waning light brings out 
upon their flanks, in kaleidoscopic succession, 
the choicest bits of color from Nature’s pal- 
ette—all tints of yellow and red, purple and 
blue and green, variegated as those with lov- 
ing brush she lavishes in autumn upon the 
wooded hills that caress thy windings, O, 
lordly Hudson, thou most beautiful of rivers. 
These discolorations are due to the various 
minerals the hills contain: for silver, iron, 
copper, lead, tin, antimony, and arsenic are 
present, singly or one or more together, in 
almost all of the ranges. Some “pros- 
pecter,” poet as well as miner, has bestowed 
its fitting name upon the Calico Range. In 
this range, as well as in others, some rich sil- 
ver mines have been discovered recently ; and 
when the desert is bisected in each direction, 
as it will be ere long by the Atlantic and 
Pacific and the California Southern railroads, 
anew mining district will be made of easy 
access. 

Earthquakes have played queer pranks on 
the desert. Toward its western end, a shal- 
low trench, now obliterated in places, cuts 
in a straight line over hill and dale from 
near Gorman’s to the mountains back of 
Elizabeth Lake; it seams the earth like the 
furrow of some Titan’s plow marking the 
border of his domain, and was the work of 
the same earthquake that opened a large 
fresh-water pond, much frequented by water- 
fowl, near a salt lake on the Liebre “ranch,” 
and closed a spring far away to the eastward, 
which had yielded hitherto an unfailing sup- 
ply. Earthquakes, too, have upheaved ca- 
priciously the broken strata of primeval 
rocks, cropping out fantastically along the 
hilltops. Some of the mountains in the 
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region to the eastward of the Mojave River 
are extinct volcanoes, and from these have 
come the fragments of lava and tufa which, 
as I have said, the wind scatters far and wide 
across the sandy plain. 

Beside being dotted all over by the lakes 
and ponds of which I have written, the des- 
ert is everywhere traversed by water-chan- 
nels, frequently becoming ravines formidable 
to the passage of vehicles. During the wet 
season, water runs in these channels, and re- 
mains in these basins. Then the sand-grass, 
and the equally nutritious bunch-grass, ey- 
erywhere spring magically forth; then the 
desert does “blossom like the rose,” and 
the whole plain, becoming one vast “free 
range,” the kine and sheep of the three coun- 
ties, lean after the long months of the dry 
season, wax fat upon the sweet, tender 
pasture of a thousand hills. The waters 


of many of the lakes deposit salt, eagerly 
sought, at certain seasons, by cattle and 
wild animals; two, at least, contain bo- 
rax, and from the larger of these Mr. John 
Searles, better known throughout all the 


country-side as the venturesome hunter so 
fearfully mangled by a famous grizzly bear 
yclept “Old Clubfoot,” actually extracts so 
much, that every five days he ships a car-load 
from Mojave station on the Southern Pacific 
railroad. That Californian Arab, the “pros- 
pecter,” mounted on his dvonco, and leading 
a pack-mule, launches out fearlessly upon the 
desert. The flight of birds, and the frequent 
“trails” of animals which must have water, 
are to him sure indications of springs flowing 
perennially. These waters, however, are all 
impregnated, more or less strongly, with 
antimony, arsenic, borax, or a combination 
of them all, known as “alkali,” and not in- 
frequently cause disorders of the stomach 
and the kidneys. 

The Mojave River traverses the desert from 
south to north. Formed of many streams 
which leap adown the northern slope of the 
San Bernardino Mountains, there is always 
water running in its bed down to the new 
and flourishing “mining camp” of Oro 
Grande; below this point the river disap- 
pears beneath the sand, comes to view again 





occasionally in pools, and finally loses itself 
in Soda Lake. But, by digging for it, water 
can be had almost everywhere along its bed ; 
while at times, as in 1868, the river ‘“‘booms,” 
and covers the bottom-lands from hill to hill, 
for a width in places of more than a mile. 

As I have indicated, frequent cloud-bursts 
break upon the hillsides, for traces of them 
are rarely visible upon the plain, and a del- 
uge of mud then descends there. Every 
gulch in the mountains bears evidence of the 
down-pour; the remarkable fa/us, encroach- 
ing far upon the plain at the foot of the two 
great ranges, has been formed, to a great ex- 
tent, by these terrene water-spouts; and on 
the summit of every transverse ridge of this 
foot-slope, water-ways, sometimes several 
hundred feet in width, show that the promon- 
tory has been formed by a flow of silt, simi- 
lar to the eruption of lava from a volcano. 
At many places on the desert water can be 
found by digging. While the Southern Pa- 
cific railroad was a-building, the Chinese 
“graders,” then at the place which is now 
Lancaster station, becoming impatient one 
night because of the non-arrival of the water, 
which was brought to them daily in wagons, 
in despair fell to with pick and shovel, and 
soon had an abundant supply of the to them 
indispensable fluid—for the despised Mongol 
is a cleaner animal than his fellow xavvy 
from beyond the Atlantic. But there is al- 
ways less rainfall on the desert than on the 
mountains; for in October, and again in 
March, snow whitens the summit of these, 
when never a drop of water has fallen upon 
the thirsty plain. 

The wind runs riot over the barren. Dur- 
ing the greater portion of the year it rushes 
forth from every nook and cranny of the Si- 
erra, and sweeps the plain as with a broom. 
When about the northern summits the white 
clouds gather in the morning, by nightfall 
the blast is such that a strong man with dif- 
ficulty breasts it; and, the sand and pebbles 
driving before it, the gale fights fiercely 
against the heavy northward-bound trains of 
the Southern Pacific railroad, and causes ma- 
terial delay to them. These storms last gen- 
erally for two days; then there is a lull in 
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the warfare—a perfect day. All vegetation 
cowers away from this wind, just as in the 
Antilles it shrinks in one-sided deformity be- 
fore the constant trade-wind. Almost daily, 
pillars of sand whirl in fantastic pas seul 
across the plain; occasionally, during the 
dry season, sand-storms, such as sweep Sa- 
hara, but fortunately of only a few hours’ 
duration, render travel impossible. When 
the south-east wind covers the sky with 
clouds, then, as all along our coast, the rain 
follows; but frequently the tops of either 
range will be black with the rain-clouds; and 
then one familiar with the desert does not 
need the telegraph to inform him that in 
Los Angeles, or in the Tulare Plains, the 
welcome drops have gladdened the heart of 
the farmer. 

During the dry season, that ridiculous in- 
strument, the thermometer, at two, post- 
meridian, frequently indicates a number of 
degrees of heat far in excess of a hundred; 
just after dawn, on an October morning suc- 
ceeding a night when more than an inch of 
ice formed on the water in exposed vessels, 
I, marveling that an animal with wings did 
not leave “semi-tropical” California, at least 
for a season, found lying stiff upon the ground 
a whip-poor-will. Yet the Mojave nomad of a 
midsummer night swathes himself in blank- 
ets, for the bosom of the mother is chilly to 
her wearied children; and when the fierce 
blasts of tropic winter howl about him, he 
shivers over that greatest of delusions and 
snares, a camp-fire, fondly imagining that 
with a few sticks he shall warm the universe. 
Wiser he who sulks within his tent, over 
the prosaic stove, fashioned of sheet-iron, and 
filled to repletion with the heat-producing 
wood of the yucca, yearning earnestly the 
while for the morrow’s sun. 

About the desert wind the highways of 
the commonweath. Beside the road already 
mentioned, along which, toward the close 
of the first third of the century, came the 
hardy trapper—first foam-drift of American 
civilization soon to sweep irresistibly over 
the semi-barbarous outlying province of 
Mexico—well-beaten tracks cross it in all di- 
rections. The old stage-road from Los An- 





geles to Bakersfield skirts the hills of the 
extreme western arm, before crossing the 
Sierra adown the pleasant Cajfiada de las 
Uvas, amid the grand old oaks of which Fort 
Tejon stands a fast crumbling monument to 
governmental extravagance. On the road 
which leads northward to the mining region 
about Owen’s Lake, the huge “ prairie- 
schooners” of the Cerro Gordo Freighting 
Company, each ponderous train of three- 
linked wagons, drawn by eighteen or twenty 
mules, ply slowly to and fro. A cloud of 
dust streams in the wake of one of these 
desert ships, floating along in the air like 
smoke from the funnel of a steamer. Com- 
ing northward from the Cajon Pass, a well- 
traveled road runs along Mojave’s side; and 
roads branch from the main trunk to Pana- 
mint, to the great Waterman mine, and to 
many another spot where the gold-and-silver- 
seeking animal doth congregate. During 
the dry season, the loose sand of these roads 
must be thrust aside by the advancing wheel ; 
but when the rains come, the surface of the 
desert arteries is hard and smooth as New- 
port beach. 

Nor is the desert, to the very summits of 
the sand-hills and the tops of the buttes, 
destitute of vegetation, even in the long sea- 
son of drought. Where the sand is deepest, 
there the yucca, popularly called “cactus” 
and “palm ”—probably on the /ucus a non 
lucendo principle, for it is neither the one nor 
the other—flourishes most luxuriantly, some- 
times covering the ground with the thick 
growth of a forest. The little yucca pushes 
from the sand its sharp triangular leaves— 
veritable vegetable bayonets they—and as it 
grows, slowly in stature, more slowly still in 
girth, a stem comes into sight beneath; year 
by year the up-pointing green spikes wither, 
turn downward, and at length lie dead, point- 
ing earthward along the trunk, upon which, 
beneath them, a true bark, not unlike that of 
the cork-tree, has been forming; then branch- 
es appear, and later, a multiplicity of them, 
growing at every conceivable angle, all cloth- 
ed like the main trunk, and bearing at their 
extremities strange whorls of flowers; until, 
after centuries of growth (for I have counted 
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more than sixty concentric rings in the trunk 
of a yucca of less than ten inches in diame- 
ter), we have a weird tree, utterly unlike any 
other product of Nature’s varied and gener- 
ally symmetrical handicraft, of about forty 
feet in hight, and occasionally fifteen in 
girth. The monarch of the desert has no 
tap-root, but clings to the loose soil by means 
of a myriad of tentacular rootlets, which pen- 
etrate but a few inches; he sturdily faces the 
terrific gales which seek to uproot him, lean- 
ing, it is true, a little from the quarter whence 
they almost invariably blow, and dies, from 
the top downward, stubborn to the last— 
slowly dying just as he grew to maturity. 
Though soft and easily cut into, the tough, 
moist fiber of the trunk does not “chip out ” 
(as the woodman hath it), and it is not so 
easy as it would seem to fell the tree. Dead 
and dry, the lower trunk is easily broken in 
pieces, and forms the fuel of the desert, 
burning like coal, and invaluable to him who 
roams the plain. Sometimes the wayfarer, 
in the thoughtful spirit of him who removes 
stones from a road, fires the bark and dead 
down-pointing leaves, which ignite readily, 
so that he or they coming after may find in 
the future abundant fuel. By girdling the 
tree, the same result is brought about. 

There seem to be two varieties of the 
yucca; of the trunk of one, matting might be 
made, for it unrolls as papyrus does; while 
both supply valuable pulp to the paper-mak- 
er. The yucca invades the mountain-tops, 
singly and in groups, like an undisciplined 
invading army penetrating the cafions; and 
meeting at the foot of the highland ramparts 
the sturdy juniper and the lordly pine, out- 
lying pickets of those within these fastnesses. 
Toward the western extremity of the desert 
there is an extensive forest of yuccas, the 
home of a numerous herd of antelopes. 

Everywhere grow the grease-wood, the 
common thorn, the bitter sage, and the still 
more bitter muscru, which, with his utter dis- 
regard of Spanish grammar, he whom we des- 
ignate as the “native Californian ” calls “he- 
diondéa.” ‘This is a straggling shrub of 
rather lofty growth, with bright green leaves, 
but of a savor so intensely bitter that even 











the omnivorous mule passes it by disdainful- 
ly. Three varieties of cactus are found, 
none of them abundantly. One is a low- 
growing kind of zopal, such as, in lands far 
to the northward, the cochineal insect, and 
here the “ jackass-rabbit,” loves; of another 
the thick-growing spines are covered by 
sheaths, themselves thorns; the third is the 
viznaga, on the rounded surface of which 
interlace the multi-calcarate, hard, thorny 
spikes, known as “Mojave toothpicks ”—a 
veritable chevaux-de-frise. When the return- 
ing sun warms again the breast of the uni- 
versal mother, everywhere the desert is span- 
gled with humble flowers, some of them 
blooming all through the long months of the 
dry season: austere blossoms they, odorless 
all, save the rank, air-polluting, lupine, puri- 
tanical plants, of a character befitting the soil 
that gives them birth. Among these there 
is one, the lowliest, of use to man—the go/- 
ondrino, of which the tiny vinelike stems, 
with their dark green, rounded leaves, and 
starlike, pink-and-white flowerets, cling to 
the sand as the sensitive-plant does. When 
the stem is broken, a juice, not unlike that of 
the familiar milk-weed, exudes from the 
wound. This plant, bruised with a stone, and 
moistened with water in which salt has been 
dissolved, if applied as a poultice, will infal- 
libly and speedily extract the venom from a 
wound caused by the bite of a rattlesnake. 
In many places the Mojave is bordered by 
dense growths of sycamore, cottonwood, and 
willow, and occasional clumps of very thrifty 
mezquite. Along that river, and about the 
springs, are little oases of tule, zacaton, wire- 
grass, and the like. 

Animal life is as abundant throughout the 
desert as in other regions of the State. The 
herd of antelopes inhabiting the great yucca 
forest is said to number thousands, and the 
“trails” made by this shy lover of the des- 
ert cross it in all directions. He loves not 
the mountains, but his cousin of the many- 
pronged antlers not infrequently leaves the 
hills, and visits him in his haunts. That as- 
tounding product of civilization, the mule, 
may be found (it is said) dwelling in unity 
with the antelope. Sleek coyotes, dozing 
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underneath the yuccas, stare at the passer- 
by, or, if he come too near, move slowly 
away, with the reluctant gait of a mongrel 
cur; while the great hare, called “ jackass 
rabbit,” and by the godless plainsman, “nar- 
row-gauge mule,” scampers in ziz-zag, sense- 
less bounds across his path. The badger 
burrows everywhere, and preys upon the 
chipmunck, differing in color only from his 
brother of the far east. The gopher and the 
ground-squirrel are seen only on the edge of 
the bad lands: they prefer the wheat and 
the barley of the Kern, or the luxuriance of 
Angelefio vegetation. Here, as everywhere, 
the raven and the crow are the chiffoniers of 
the winged tribes; the tecolote flies abroad 
at night, and the whip-poor-willin the gloaming 
pursues the clouds of insects; the linnet war- 
bles from the yucca, and the meadow-lark 
builds in the muscrt bush ; in their vernal and 
their autumnal flights, myriads of geese and 
ducks settle on the surface of some one of 
the ponds then full of water. Insects, too, 
are of many kinds. Devil’s darning-needles 
glitter in the sunshine; butterflies flit from 
shrub to shrub; flies and gnats, profanity- 
evoking, swarm as in more favored regions; 
the omnipresent grasshopper—the chapul of 
the Aztec calendar, bestowing his name also 
on the palace of Aztec emperors—dodges 
about; the pinocate beetle makes frantic 
and repeated efforts to effect a bold burglary 
on some ant-hill, and emerges thence on a 
reluctant run, with scores of the outraged util- 
itarians clinging to his attenuated legs; the 
ants, in turn, fall a prey to the ant-lion, 








which, lying perdu at the bottom of his fun- 
nel-shaped pitfall, hurls showers of sand at 
the incautious insect slipping over its brink, 
and so brings him within reach of his formid- 
able mandibles. The so-called tarantula, 
which, though very venemous, is merely the 
trap-door spider, opens the door of his cun- 
ningly hidden house, and stalks forth with a 
wary eye for the “tarantula hawk,” which 
swoops upon and slays him; and then, de- 
spite her lesser bulk, with infinite pains, lugs 
him away, in order to make of his limp car- 
cass the depository of her eggs. Immense 
scorpions, sand-like in color, crawl rapidly 
along; two or three varieties of lizard, with 
open-eyed curiosity, dart from bush to bush ; 
last, but by no means least, the rattlesnake 
arms himself for battle, while his queer con- 
queror, the horned “ side-winder,” or “ wob- 
bler,” writhes in sidelong contortions clum- 
sily over the ground—these two assimilating 
in color to the soil, and therefore being the 
more dangerous. 

I opine, then, that the Mojave Desert is 
not a desert. Neither its heat nor its cold 
are in excess; its winds, unladen with the 
fog characterizing those of San Francisco’s 
bleak peninsula, blow the cobwebs from 
one’s brain; nor ate its plains fever-haunted, 
like the swamps around Bakersfield. The 
desert is mineral producing; during one-third 
of the year no better pasture land is to be 
found in the State; and water can be obtain- 
ed in many places by digging or boring for it. 
At the worst, it is a region highly interesting 
to the student of Nature unadorned. 

GEORGE BUTLER GRIFFIN. 
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CuHapTer VI. 
A CLOUD OF DUST. 


Aye, you are stricken! Yes, I know 
Your wounds are deep. You silent bleed, 
Alone and mortally. And O, 
Sweet friend, God knows you need 
Compassion while you fight and bleed. 


But know, dear stricken, bowed-down friend, 
The worst that ever may befall 
Is death, which happeneth to alt, 

When God stands waiting at the end, 

Dear, honest, high-born death, sweet friend. 


Young Devine had stood leaning on his 
gun after the girl darted away in the tunnel, 
thinking of her, her beauty, her simple truth 
and sincerity, loving her with all his heart. 
Then he shouldered his empty gun, and 
started back to the cabin. As he did so, 
there was acrash! He ran back, and behold! 
the place where they had stood together had 
been buried in a half a mile of the mountain- 
side. 

The young man almost fell down dead. 
Then remembering that she was buried there, 
he tried hard to think what to do. Were 
they crushed and utterly dead? Or were 
they still alive, and doomed to die by inches 
there? He looked at the avalanche before 
him. It would take half a year, at least, to 
remove it and reach them. 

Suddenly he thought of the other side— 
the other tunnel. He remembered the 
blasts he had heard so often from that other 
tunnel—the tunnel of his mortal enemies. 
He ran down and around the point, and 
reached the mouth of it. 

There was a man washing out a panful of 
earth, down by the stream in the edge of the 
willows. Devine shouted with all his might, 
but the man did not hear. Then he turned 
to dash into the heart of the tunnel, where 
he hoped the two men, Dosson and Emens, 
were at work. 





At that moment, he met these two men 
coming out. They were bowed down, load- 
ed, and were cursing each other, and quarrel- 
ing bitterly. He set his gun down and dash- 
ed past them. They did not see him, for 
the sunlight dazed them; and then they 
were too deep in their deadly quarrel. He 
shouted to them as he ran on up the tunnel, 
but they did not hear. 

They were loaded down with gold. They, 
too, had struck the vein. And these hard 
men were only hardened and made bitter by 
their great fortune. One wanted it all. One 
hated the other, to think that he should have 
half of this mountain of gold. 

As Devine groped on, deeper and deeper 
into the tunnel, he heard a pistol-shot behind 
him. He half-tottered. He wondered at 
this. Could they be shooting at him? Then 
he remembered that they were in a deadly 
quarrel. Possibly they were shooting at each 
other. 

He reached the end of the tunnel soon, 
for it was not nearly so deep and long and 
crooked as the other, and was rejoiced to 
find a candle there, still burning in the little 
iron ring in the wall. He caught up a pick 
with all the strength and fury of a mad man. 
He dashed his full force against the wall be- 
fore him. Water was oozing through; and 
under his feet where he stood were sheets 
and seams and bars of shining gold. 

Again he struck. Again and again. 
every blow the water rushed out. The wall 
began to tremble. It fell, and the flood 
rushed through, bearing on its bosom and 
into his arms the girl he so madly toved. 

In a moment she was on her feet, and the 
two together drew the old man through, and 
bore him out to the light. He was feeble, 
helpless. He seemed to be dying. 

At the mouth of the tunnel, there lay 
Emens, dead. Dosson was gone. The man 
who had been so listlessly working at the 
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rim of the river was gone. His great Mexi- 
can wooden bowl lay floating in the stream. 
Old Colonel Billy’s hat lay there where he 
had been panning out. Who had killed this 
man? And where was his murderer hidden? 

The dead man lay there with a bullet 
through his brain. Heaps of gold lay around 
him. His eyeswere open. He did not look 
at this gold bar. He lay there staring help- 
lessly up to Heaven. | 

But they had not time to attend the dead 
man. ‘The living must be looked after. 
Devine, leaving the gun leaning against the 
wall, took the old man on his shoulder, and 
bore him back to the cabin, in all haste pos- 
sible; while the girl ran by at his side, chaf- 
ing his hands, and trying to coax life back 
into his wasted body. 

The young man laid down his load on the 
bunk in the cabin. The old man began fee- 
bly to revive. Devine felt at first the most in- 
tense pleasure. Then he stepped back, fold- 


ed his arms, and said to himself, ‘This is 
the man who murdered my father.” 
The old man who had been seen working 


so industriously in the edge of the willows, 
just near the mouth of the tunnel, had not 
heard the hot quarreling, any more than he 
had heard the shout of young Devine for 
help. He was working, not only for bread, 
but for drink. He was thirsty, and when he 
was thirsty he could work very hard. He 
had not tasted whisky for a day. He per- 
haps had not tasted bread for a whole week. 
Yet that was not so much. 

But he did hear the pistol-shot. He 
dropped the great wooden Mexican bowl in 
the water,and sprung up. He wheeled about, 
peered forth from the willows, and saw a man 

reel, fall, and another bend over him. He 
saw that this was Dosson, the desperado. 
He saw, also, that he had a smoking pistol 
in his hand. He saw the man place his 
hand on the fallen man’s heart, then rise up, 
look around, stoop, pick up a lot of some- 
thing from the ground, then start down, 
from the dead man, toward where he stood. 
Then he hid back in the willows, while the 
other stole down to the water, rolled up his 


pants, and hastily waded across. He saw 





this man stoop, look up, down, right, left, 
and then enter the mouth of an old deserted 
tunnel, that lay there gaping at the sinking 
sun. 

The man had dropped something when he 
stopped to pull up his pants. Timidly the 
old Colonel stepped out and picked it up. 
It was gold! A great shining sheet of gold. 
The earth had opened her stony lips, and 
uttered this. It was as a new-born child 
to the demented old sot. He hugged it to 
his heart, and started in a run for the saloon. 

He dashed all breathless into the den. 
Old men, young men, miners, loafers, thieves, 
lay around, or on benches, or lounged on 
barrel-heads and logs. 

The old man was out of breath. He 
could not speak; but he thundered the piece 
of gold down on the pine-board counter, 
and picked out his bottle. 

With one hand, the amazed bar-keeper 
handed forth the fullest bottle, and with the 
other, covered the great glittering specimen, 
and drew it in toward him. Colonel Billy, 
with trembling hands, filled the tumbler to 
the brim, and drained it at a gulp. The 
boys began to wake up. The bar-keeper 
lifted the piece of gold in the air. It was 
like a rising sun. They were awake in an 
instant, and came rushing forward. Colonel 
Billy still held on to the neck of his bottle. 
He began to reel, but he beckoned to the 
boys; and as he filled and emptied his glass 
again, they ranged alongside, and drank with 
haste and precision. And again they all 
drank together. Then they crowded around. 
They pulled the fast-failing old man this way 
and that, and asked questions wildly, almost 
savagely, as they held on to him. They 
would tear the secret from his throat if he 
did not speak instantly. At last, he caught 
his breath, and blurted out: ‘Gold! gold! 
Dosson! Dosson’s tunnel! Dead! dead! 
dead! And—and—” 

The old man caught at the corner of the 
counter. Then he clutched at the shoulder 
of a red-shirted miner as he passed. But no 
one would stop now. The tide passed out, 
and on toward the tunnel, leaving only the 
bar-keeper and Billy behind. 
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The poor drunkard spun about for a sec- 
ond, as the bar-keeper stood behind the 
counter calmly washing his tumblers, and 
then clutching wildly in the air, he fell back 
in a dark corner between two barrels, and 
lay there like a man that was dead. 

There lay the dead man. There stood 
the gun. “It’s Forty-nine’s,” they cried. 
It was his gun. And they had seen his 
partner with that gun on his shoulder that 
very day. Yes, a dozen of them had 
“seed him with the gun on his shoulder, as 
he and that gal Karats went up toward old 
Forty-nine’s tunnel!” 

They took the dead man with them, and 
the gun. There was something terrible in 
the anger of this half-drunken mob, as they 
moved on up past the saloon to the cabin of 
Forty-nine, bearing the dead man along. 

They knew it would come to this! They 
knew this feud would end in blood! And 
then to shoot the man when he had struck 
it, too! And then to lay at the mouth of 
the tunnel, and shoot him as he came out 
from his work! To shoot him when he was 


” 


blinded by the sunlight, and could not see 
to fight! 
It was hard. This young man had made 


no friends. He was a manly man, much 
like his father in this. There are men who 
go about the world making friends, on pur- 
pose to use them. I think this is contempt- 
ible. ‘There are men who hoard up friends 
as amiser hoards up money. There are two 
kinds of meanness. One is a money mean- 
ness, the other is a character meanness. 
There aremen very generouswith theirmoney, 
who are as stingy with reputation as can be. 
Stop and think of this, and draw the line 
carefully between the man who makes friends 
to use, and the man who makes friends from 
his very manhood, as a rich field grows a 
golden harvest. 

As the mob passed on up to the old man’s 
cabin, Mississip fell in, and cheered it on. 
Now she would have her revenge! Now 
that meddler would get his reward. She 
chuckled to herself as she thought of the 
gold, the rich mine which would be all theirs, 
now that Emens was dead. Emens dead! 





She wanted to hug the young man for killing 
him. But this young man must die, too. 
She would make a clean sweep of all. And 
if only that girl could be brought into it also! 
How she hated her! She was growing more 
beautiful every day. She was more beautiful 
than Belle. She hated her as never before. 

These, and the like thoughts, filled that 
monstrous old woman’s mind as they came 
up to the cabin where the old man sat on 
the door-sill in the declining sun, with the 
two young folks smoothing out his long 
white hair, and talking hopefully. 

“Yes, it is my gun,” answered the old 
man; “where did you get it?” And he took 
it up, and placed his old hat on his head. 

“Why, I left it at the mouth of Dosson’s 
tunnel. Yes; I have not thought of it since,” 
said Devine, cheerily. 

The mob laid down the dead man, and 
fell back a little in conference. Then it 
was that the strongest and boldest minds in 
that rude assembly came to the surface, and 
stood at the head. They organized in one 
moment. They came forward, and then for 
the first time in that camp was heard the 
one fearful word, “Vigilantes.” 

The old man rose up, holding on to the 
side of the cabin door with trembling hands. 
He looked wildly about for a moment, then 
his eyes rested on his boy, standing there 
cold and proudly before him. He wanted 
to take him to his heart, O, so earnestly; to 
tell him all; to stand now in this new trouble 
shoulder to shoulder together. And then 
he thought of the graves, and the old morbid 
dread came back to him. He could not 
help feeling that the boy knew him as a mur- 
derer; that his heart somehow was with these . 
two dead men on the rocky ridge; else why 
had he gone right there before his face and 
restored their graves? No, no; his son would 
hate and despise him. He must keep his 
secret. 

A tall, bearded man approached, lifted his 
slouch hat, and said to Devine: 

“You are accused of murdering this man. 
You are to be tried for your life; tried now. 
This is our witness,” pointing to the dead. 
** Have you any?” 
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Devine did not speak. His face was lift- 
ed to the mountain before him. Far up be- 
yond, and around the brow of a pine-topped 
peak, curved and corkscrewed the stage 
road. There was a cloud of dust dimly visi- 
ble in the sunset. The stage was descending 
to the camp. 

“ Have you any witnesses ? 
man started, then answered: 

““Why, somebody knows I would not do 
this. -There is my partner, Forty-nine, he 
has been with me all the time since I came 
here.” 

“Has he been with you to-day ? 
minute?” 

“Yes, every second!” shouted Forty-nine. 
And then letting go the door post, and limp- 
ing about, he said, as if to himself, “ You 
don’t get anything out of me, Mr. Vigilantes, 
against Charley. Not if I know myself, you 
don’t! And I’ve been here since 49.” 

“Well, we seldom swear men in our 
courts. But as you are his partner, I think 
I will swear you. ‘Take off your hat, and 
hold up your right hand. Now be sworn.” 

The old man took off his hat, held his 
hands behind him, and began eagerly: 

“Well, he stopped with me here all day; 
he slept with me last night; he has been 
with me all day. There!” 

“* But will you be sworn ?” 

“I’ve got nothing more to swear to. I 
didn’t hear him say nothing at all. 
word about killing anybody.” 

“ But will you be sworn?” 

“T’ve got nothing more to swear to, I tell 
you. I swore to everything I know.” 

** Will you be sworn ?” 

“No; I'll be damned if I’ll be sworn.” 

“Old man, you are trifling with your part- 
ner’s life. Tell me, under oath, when and 
where you saw him last ?” 

“Well, he worked in the tunnel yesterday. 
He slept with me last night. He ate break- 
fast with me this morning. He has been 
with me all day to-day. There!” 

“ But will you swear to that? 
body swear to that ?” 

‘** Will—will that save him ?” cried Carrie, 
crowding forward. ‘Will that save him, 


The young 


Every 


Not one 


Can any- 





sir? If anybody swears to that, will that 
save him ?” : 

“Yes; if anybody can swear to that, it will 
save him.” 

Falling on her knees, and lifting her face 
with clasped hands, the girl cried: * 

“Then, by the good God, | swear Dandy 
slept with Forty-nine last night! He stayed 
with him yesterday. He has been with him 
all day, and—” 

“Carrie! Carrie! It isnot true! You will 
go to the bad world for this!” protested De- 
vine, at last. 

“Well, then, I dare to go to the bad 
world!” said the girl, emphatically, as she 
sprang up and seized his hand, and attempt- 
ed to lead him back into the cabin, from the 
crowd. 

“There! that’s all right! It’s all right 
now. I swore to all they wanted, I did.” 

But why delay the awful conclusion! 
From the first, the man was doomed. He 
tried to explain. They would not listen. 
The girl told falsehoods with amazing reck- 
lessness, and was ready to swear to them all. 
Even old Forty-nine lied—lied outright and 
deliberately; lied with lies that rose as a 
prayerto Heaven. And let us dare to believe 
that the angels blessed him while he lied. 
It was no use. The man was sentenced to 
die. And as the Vigilantes stood there, with 
uncovered heads, while the leader pronounc- 
ed the death-sentence, a party of strangers 
came up the trail, travel-worn and covered 
with dust. There was an old gray-haired 
gentleman, and a lady leaning on his arm. 
Behind these two lingered an old negro, with 
head as white as wool. 

Who has not seen a child waiting for 
mother to come? Nothing but mother will 
satisfy it. All the gold, all the good things 
of earth, a king’s praise, the smiles of a 
queen, diamonds, laces, and lands—all are as 
nothing compared to one word and look from 
her—from mother; and though she be plain, 
and though she be haggard from toil, drip- 
ping from suds, pale from hunger, weak and 


withered. God bless the mothers—every 
one! 


But here was a man—a strong man wait- 
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ing for mother. He was sentenced to die. 
But somehow the old child-feeling came over 
him now. He wanted to see mother. He 
waited for mother; he wanted only her. 

The old red-faced monster that hovered on 
the edge of the mob, inciting it, waiting for 
Dosson, wondering where he was all the 
time, expecting him every moment, so that 
she might share the joy of revenge with him— 
this creature pushed her way up to the 
strangers, and, with grinning and leers, told 
them briefly the bitter chronicle. The poor 
mother made her way through the crowd, 
and caught her son in her arms. Then, as 
old Forty-nine shrunk back, helpless, half- 
crazed from the fearful excitements and 
scenes of the day, the mother turned to the 
leader of the Vigilantes, who stood there with 
his hat in his hand, and head bowed before 
her. 

“Tt is my boy,” began the woman, hold- 
ing his head to her breast, and then putting 
it back, kissing him, and looking him in the 
face. It is—itis my boy, my Charley.” 

“ Mother, you find me ashamed to lift my 
head. I tried to get on, mother. I did re- 
form. I went to work; I worked night and 
day. Mother, I did reform; but all—all 
was against me! And now see what I 
have come to at last!” 

“Why did you do this thing?” said Snowe, 
bitterly. 

“T did not do this thing. 
Heaven I did not. 
dear mother here.” 

“T know you are innocent! I know you 
are innocent! You shall not swear to me that 
you are innocent. I know it. Lay your 
head on my breast and rest, my tired, heart- 
broken boy. They shall not touch you now 
now—no more now! Nomore! no more!” 
no more!” . 

“ O, mother, I am so glad you have come! 
But see! what will they do with me? O, 
mother, I have waited and waited for you! 
But see! they want me!” cried the boy. 


I swear before 
I am as innocent as my 
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“My boy, all will yet be well! But now 
come away. You look so wretched! You 
must have some clothes! And you must be 
fixed up a bit; you must rest a bit, and then 
you will tell me all about these great moun- 
tains, and we will go home together, and we 
will have a splendid time together, Char- 
ley.” 

“T tried to make money, mother, so as to 
come back to you, and take care of you.” 

“Yes, yes; come along, Charley, and 
never mind the money. Let us get out of 
these mountains, my dear, dear boy. Come 
along. Never mind. Leave everything. If 
I only have you, I am happy.” 

And the poor mother tried to lead him 
away. 

“No, no, madam; he must remain,” pro- 
tested the Captain, mildly. 

The woman held him to her breast, and 
pressed his head down on her shoulder, and 
stroked his hair tenderly as she said: 

‘But, sir, you know he is my boy. He 
is my son—my only son. Why, sir, I have 
come all the way to California, and into 
these wild mountains, to find him, to see him, 
sir, and now—?” 

“But he is accused of crime; and madam, 
I am very sorry, but he must remain.” 

“But sir—but sir, stand close to me, 
Charley dear, come close to your mother. 
Charley—you know, sir, I forgive him. He 
may have been a little bit wild, sir, but he 
will not be so any more. I am his mother ; 
he is my son—my only child, sir. O, he is so 
good, and sotrue! He was always so kind 
to his mother, you would have loved him for 
that, I know. Sir, do not keep us here. 
You see he is so weak—he is hungry ; he is 
faint and famishing. Come, Charley, come; 
come away!” 

“Madam, madam, he cannot come.” 

“And why can he not come with his 
mother?” 

“He is convicted of a crime, and must 





die.” Joaquin MILLER. 
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THE LABOR SYSTEM OF THE HAWAIIAN 


The attention of the public has been called 
to this subject a good of late by the press. It 
has been charged, that the labor system of 
the Islands is a kind of modified slavery, or 
a peonage, to use the more favorite word of 
those who have been seeking to cast odium 
upon it. A vigorous effort has been made 
to arouse public indignation against what are 
claimed to be the inhumanities and cruelties 
of the system. It has been stoutly alleged, 
that those who were sent to the Islands by 
the American churches to Christianize the 
heathen have become grasping and grinding 
oppressors. Sons of missionaries and Chris- 
tian gentleman, engaged in the legitimate 
pursuits of business, have been stigmatized 
as renegade Americans engaged in slave- 
driving. It has even been seriously charged 
that the descendants of missionaries have 
laborers in their employ, and are making 
money. Shades of-our grandfathers! Has 
it come to this: that because a man’s father 
or his grandmother once taught naked sav- 
ages to wear clothes, and ignorant savages to 
read books, and brawling, fighting savages to 
obey laws, it is therefore a crime in him to 
raise cane, even when he does not spell it 
with a capital C, or place an Z before the x, 
instead of an ¢ after it? Is it not to the 
credit of those missionaries that their sons 
are enterprising? Not only on the Islands 
have they a useful and honored hand in af- 
fairs; but they are found among the promi- 
nent merchants of San Francisco. They are 
in the high walks of professional and literary 
life in Chicago and New York. They take 
tank among the best educators in the United 
States. 

It used to be charged upon the missiona- 
ries, that they gave their attention too exclu- 
sively to spiritual things, and did not culti- 
vate enough the industries of civilization; 
but now, that their sons have gone into busi- 


ness, it is inferred that they themselves must 
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ISLANDS. 


have been very secular. A nobler body of 
men and women, with all that is pure and 
unselfish in heart and life, it would be hard 
to find anywhere. It should be remembered, 
that not everything on the Islands has come 
of the missionaries. ‘They and their families 
have ever been a minority of the whites 
there. Scores of white men were in the ar- 
mies of Kamehameha, and aided in his con- 
quest, years before any missionary landed at 
Kailua or Honolulu. Nor have the mis- 
sionaries at any time since been the only 
power behind the throne. They are not re- 
sponsible for the Hawaiian labor laws, wheth- 
er those laws are good or bad. 

This matter of peonage, or semi-slavery, in 
the Islands is one in which the people of the 
United States feel a more than ordinary in- 
terest. Not only does public sentiment re- 
volt against anything that has the look of 
slavery about it, but the Islands have sus- 
tained, and are sustaining, such intimate re- 
lations with our country, that we are con- 
cerned in the good name and character of 
what we may very properly call our island 
ward. In earlier years, there was no other 
mission field in which the people of the 
United States took so deep an interest; and 
in latter years, our commercial and social re- 
lations with the Islands have been of the 
closest kind. In their civilization, their con- 
stitutional government, their laws and cus- 
toms, they are the offspring of American in- 
fluences. American ideas prevail there, and 
Christianity among the Americans there is 
to-day just as liberty-loving, it stands as 
firmly to the right, it is as full of the humani- 
ties, as it is in our own land. 

For years, rostrum, press, and pulpit have 
been in the habit of pointing to those Islands 
as the fairest fruit of our transplanted Chris- 
tian civilization. And now, must we believe 
that for more than thirty years there has ex- 
isted, upheld and sanctioned and practiced 
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by the very best Americans who have gone 
there, a kind of legalized slavery? Has this 
only child of our American Christian civili- 
zation in the broad Pacific grown up such a 
wicked and brutal boy ? 

Those who are pushing these charges 
should remember that the people of the 
United States will be very reluctant to be- 
lieve that the only islands in the Pacific 
where Américan interests have a footing, 
and American influences are dominant, and 
where the American feels less that he is in a 
foreign land than anywhere else on earth, 
are cursed with a labor system that admits of 
wrongs and brutalities such as slave-drivers 
are supposed to practice. 

It is important that there be put on record 
some correct account of the labor system of 
the Islands, and that there be a candid con- 
sideration as to whether it is abhorrent to 
the principles of the Christian civilization 
that America has planted there. 

It is the aim of this article to make impar- 
tial statements in the interests of truth, and 
not of any particular industry, or class of 
persons. It is but just also to say that this 
labor question has been needlessly mixed up 
with other questions that are not necessarily 
involved with it. What may be the ulterior 
motive of those who have been making the 
representations alluded to, the present writer 
will not presume to say. He has the charity 
to suppose that they are not moved by hatred 
to Christian civilization, or to missionaries 
and their descendants as such. But he 
wishes to say, that if these representations 
are merely for some ulterior purpose, such as 
preparing the way for the abrogation of the 
reciprocity treaty, or for breaking up the su- 
gar monopoly that is said to exist on this 
coast, it is a very poor way to reach the end, 
and one that will be very apt to lead to fail- 
ure. The present writer is no champion of 
said monopoly. He is willing that all the 
hard blows be given it that can be struck. 
He is willing that press and people should 
unite to break it down as a monopoly. But 
he is not willing that aspersions should be 
cast upon those who have the best interests 
of the Hawaiian people sincerely at heart, 





and who yet are heartily American in their 
principles and sympathies. He has heard 
the American planters of the Islands say, 
“Whatever advantage the reciprocity treaty 
may be to us, we care more for our good 
name than for all the gains the treaty may 
bring to us.” 

Let .us then be careful to separate this 
question in regard to the service laws of Ha- 
waii from the monopoly and reciprocity 
questions to which it has been joined. The 
monopoly existed before the treaty, and the 
labor laws antedate both many years. Nor 
are the planters and business men of the 
Islands any more in love with the monopoly 
than are the people on this coast. They 
form no part of it, and are as much in its 
power as are the merchants of this city. It 
would not be weakened by any change that 
could be made in the labor laws of the Isl- 
ands, nor would it be broken were the treaty 
itself annulled. To annul the treaty would 
be a far more damaging blow to the growing 
commerce and trade between the coast and 
the Islands than it would be to the monopoly. 

The treaty, as might naturally be suppos- 
ed, by enhancing the planting interests, has 
led to a large increase in the number of la- 
borers; but the labor system has not been 
modified in any respect in consequence of 
the treaty. The treaty now exists, and busi- 
ness interests have been ventured upon it, 
and its discontinuance would work loss to 
many. And yet there may be and are grave 
questions in regard to its effect on the Isl- 
ands. It has led to the importation of a 
large number of men, say from fifteen thou- 
sand to twenty thousand, most of them Chi- 
nese, some of them South Sea Islanders, and 
an increasing number of them Catholic Port- 
uguese from the Madeira Islands. Poor ma- 
terial, indeed, out of which to form citizens, 
and to be absorbed into the population of so 
small a kingdom! What is to be the ulti- 
mate result of such large importations of 
such males, with very few females, brought 
there in the supreme interest of money mak- 
ing, and what the Islands are to become po- 
litically and socially under this effect of the 
treaty, is a question that may well engage the 
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earnest attention of the Hawaiian statesman 
as well as Christian. In this way the treaty 
may lead to conditions that in a few years 
may become of more consequence than any 
business profits that may be reaped. It may 
lead rapidly to the necessity of a stronger 
government than can be formed on the Isl- 
ands themselves. There is no danger that 
they will ever become a Chinese colony, 
though the number of Chinamen may be in- 
creased there until they are a burden and a 
trouble. But before the Islands would be 
suffered to become Chinese, some other 
power would surely step in and take control. 
They might become English or French or 
German, as nearly all the other Islands of 
the Pacific have; but by no means should 
America ever suffer them to become other 
than American, if they cease to be what they 
are. That one foothold in the Pacific, Amer- 
ican interests will require more and more. 
If there is any merit or virtue in the Monroe 
Doctrine, it should reach out at least until it 
takes in all within the lower parallel of Mex- 
ico and the meridian of Alaska. The value 
of the treaty is not to be measured so much 
by dollars and cents as it is in perpetuating 
American influences on those Islands that 
are so clearly related to us. 

While it does not come within the scope 
of this article to discuss the commercial 
value of the treaty, on the one side or the 
other, and while it may be conceded that it 
is of more pecuniary advantage to the Islands 
than to this coast, yet it may be well to state 
that it has not been the bonanza to those 
embarking in sugar-growing that is generally 
supposed. It has greatly increased the vol- 
ume of business on the Islands, but it has 
not yet enriched those who have gone into 
cane-planting. There are about fifty planta- 
tions on the Islands, and of these one can 
almost count on his fingers the number that 
have paid any dividends. Many of them are 
still heavily in debt; and most persons who 
started in with the treaty to plant cane, to 
have it ground at the mills, have been disap- 
pointed in their expectations of returns. The 
cost of labor, and expenses generally, in- 
creased so rapidly, that the profits were con- 





sumed. The sugar crops, as a whole, have 
not yet paid for the imports since the treaty, 
and exchange has been heavily against the 
Islands. 

These preliminary statements have been 
made more at length, that our question may 
be before us solely on its own merits. 

What, now, is the labor system of the Ha- 
waiian Islands? 

Virtually, it is a system regulated by stat- 
ute, in which the laborer is bound to work 
for his employer for a certain specified time, 
longer or shorter as may be agreed upon by 
the contracting parties. The law defines 
the obligations of each party to the other, 
and is designed to protect both in their rights 
under the contract. It is called the Master 
and Servants’ Act, and was first enacted as 
far back as 1846, though it has been amend- 
ed several times since then. It does not 
apply to plantation labor alone, but to any 
kind of work or service. Household ser- 
vants, yard and stable boys, washer-men and 
women, workers in shops or stores, under the 
same law may and do contract to give their 
services. White men from San Francisco 
and Australia, as well as from Scandinavia 
and Germany, have entered into these con- 
tracts by the hundreds. There is one law 
for all. The form of the contract is given in 
the law, and both of the contracting parties 
must appear before an agent of the Hawai- 
ian Government, listen to the terms of the 
contract, voluntarily assent to it and accept 
the obligations, and sign the agreement. To 
each is given, by the agent, the following 
certificate : 

“Island of 
Hawaiian Islands. } wae 

**On this day of ——a. D. personally ap- 
peared before me , Master, and , Servant, 
known to me (or satisfactorily proved to me by oath of 
A. B.) to be the persons executing the above contract, 
and the same having been by me read and explained 
to them, they severally acknowledge that they un- 
derstand the same, and that they executed the same 


voluntarily, and upon the terms and conditions set 
forth therein.” 


There can be no compulsion about it. It 
is a voluntary bargain between work and 
wages, made valid by law, and with the terms 
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and conditions specified in written contract. 
No one can be compelled into it or held in 
it by any crime or debt. When the time is 
up, the bargain is up, however the parties 
may stand related to each other as debtor 
and creditor. No one can be compelled to 
work out any residue of wages that may 
have been advanced, or any indebtedness 
that may remain after the time has elapsed. 
The statute says: 


**No person bound by contract to serve another 
shall be held or compelled to work for any period of 
time beyond the date when the contract by its terms 
expires, in liquidation of any debt or advance made 
to said laborer during the term agreed for, at the 
time of his engagement, and any clause introduced 
into the contract which shall contemplate any such 
service for any such advances shall be held utterly 
void, and of no effect.” 


The law again says: 


**No contract of service shall bind the servant af- 
ter the death of the master.” 


Nor can any contract at any time be signed 
over or transferred to another. Also, if the 


number of hours is not specified in the con- 


tract, the law prescribes nine hours as a day’s 
work, and for all extra hours the employer 
must pay the laborer at the rate of his wages. 

Should the employer in any way violate 
his part of the contract, the laborer may have 
it annulled. The contracted laborer has the 
common rights of humanity before the law. 
He does not forfeit any of his legal rights or 
rights of citizenship while undercontract. He 
hasthe same right to vote, if he is a citizen, and 
could even be a candidate for the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. He has the same redress in 
courts of justice for any wrongs sustained, 
and he is entitled to the same humane treat- 
ment that any uncontracted laborer is. 
Should the employer strike him with fist or 
whip, or put upon him special hardships, or 
give him insufficient food, or deny medical 
attendance, or practice any cruelty, the labor- 
er has his remedy before the law, even to 
having the contract made void, and recover- 
ing such damages as any other person could. 
The statute says: 


**If any master shall be guilty of any cruelty, mis- 
usage, or violating any of the terms of the contract 





toward any person bound to service, such person may 
make complaint to any police or district justice, who 
shall summon the parties before him, examine into, 
hear, and determine the complaint ; and if the com- 
plaint shall be sustained, such person shall be dis- 
charged from all obligations of service, and the mas- 
ter shall be fined in a sum not less than $5 or more 
than $100, and in default thereof, be imprisoned at 
hard labor until the same be paid.” 


This part of the law is enforced, and fines 
have been imposed. 

On the other hand, the master can compel 
the laborer to fulfill his part of the contract. 
He ¢an hold him to his bargain. A mer- 
chant or mechanic, we will say, employs a 
Chinaman or Hawaiian or American as cook 
in his family; to prevent him from leaving as 
soon as he has learned enough to be useful, 
he makes a legal contract with him, or, in the 
common parlance, “ ships ” him for one, two, 
or three years, as they mayagree. If he runs 
away, he can be arrested and taken before a 
justice, and be fined, with costs; and if 
he won’t work, or is disorderly, he may be 
put in the “lock-up,” and the Government 
may'set him to work as it sees fit;—that is, 
there is provision for enforcing the contract. 

This whole system of contracts was partly 
entailed upon the Islands by the custom of 
“shipping” sailors in the whaling fleet that 
formerly rendezvoused and fitted out there in 
such numbers. It is not unlike the shipping 
of sailors that prevails in the American 
marine, though there is none of that shang- 
haeing that is sometimes done in our large 
ports. Many Hawaiians had “shipped ” as 
sailors in the whaling fleet, and they scarcely 
knew how to work continuously unless under 
contract. ' 

There is doubtless nothing in the laws of 
any State in our Union that would prevent the 
forming of just such contracts between indi- 
viduals. And where, for any reason, the mak- 
ing of such contracts has become customary, 
as it had on the Islands, it may be better for 
the laborers to have their rights and remedies 
clearly defined by law. 

Certainly this labor system, as legally de- 
fined and as practiced on the Hawaiian 
Islands, cannot be called slavery even in a 
most modified form Nor is the word 
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“ peonage ” ever applied to it on the Islands. 
No laborer there is ever called a peon, and 
his service differs essentially from any state of 
servitude to which that word has ever been 
applied. Nostigma attaches to the contract. 
No one is disgraced by it. A Hawaiian is 
as much respected by his fellow-men while 
under contract as he is when not under it. 
Hawaiians and Chinamen and others fre- 
quently come and desire to renew their con- 
tracts when the time has expired, although 
they may have money on hand, and could 
‘command even higher wages in households, 
or on plantations as laborers by the day, or 
week, or month. 

It isa very proper question to ask, whether 
or not such contracts with laborers are neces- 
sary, in order successfully to conduct a plan- 
tation onthe Islands. It is claimed that they 


are; and chiefly for two reasons: First, be- 
cause the sugar crop requires so much labor, 
and requires it at such critical times in the 
process of growth and harvesting, that only 
in some such contract way can the produc- 
tion be successfully carried on; and secondly, 


because the labor that can be procured to a 
sufficient amount for the cane-fields is of such 
an inferior grade, that it is unreliable unless 
placed under contract. So much labor is re- 
quired, that it must be comparatively cheap 
labor to insure any profit; and, as a matter of 
fact, it is not intelligent and reliable labor 
that is found anywhere in cane-fields. The 
Hawaiian is proverbially fickle, as a worker, 
and has little feeling of responsibility as to the 
interests of hisemployer. And all are aware 
how little dependence can be placed on the 
Chinese in critical times. Perhaps here and 
there a small planting interest may be con- 
ducted without contracts. 

Another question is very properly in place. 
While the system itself may provide for the 
protection of the laborer, yet may there not 
be such abuses connected with it, or that 
have grown into the workings of it, as to make 
it a great evil? 

There can be no question, that such a con- 
tract system does derogate from the dignity 
of labor. Men that have much self-respect 
and manhood and worth of character would 





feel that they could be relied on without con- 
tracting their services. Asa general thing, 
those who do contract are not of that char- 
acter. The system does not tend to develop 
independence and nobleness of character in 
the laborer. It does not develop a class of 
laborers who are a blessing to a country, ex- 
cept as their toil makes its contribution to 
the material prosperity. 

On the other hand, it may be a question, 
whether it is not better for such a class of 
laborers to be under obligations to work, 
rather than to be open to easy temptation 
to vagabondage, or something worse. It 
can hardly be doubted, that for law and or- 
der, and for society in general, it would be 
a most undesirable, if not unendurable, state 
of things, to have so many thousands of such 
persons as are now on the Islands as labor- 
ers, roaming about without the restraints 
that the labor system imposes upon them. 
With the thousands of such laborers, as the 
Government andthe planters haveimported— 
and such only could they import for planta- 
tion work—it may well be doubted if the Isl- 
ands would long be a good or safe place to 
live, were there not some binding system of 
labor. Such elements must be brought into 
order in some way, and there is not police 
or military force to be commanded on the 
Islands sufficient to do it, aside from such 
labor system. 

There is also another evil in this labor 
system, recognized both in law and practice, 
and yet felt to be an evil by the planters 
themselves. I refer to advancing wages at 
the time of making the contract. This is a 
legacy of the old “shipping” times of the 
whaling fleet. If a housekeeper wishes to 
contract with a cook, or a planter with a 
plantation-hand, it is the invariable custom 
for the one who engages his services to de- 
mand and to receive from $25 to $100, and 
perhaps even $200, in advance pay. In this 
way, most planters have advanced to their 
laborers from $5,000 to $20,000. The la- 
borer demands this, even where he has mon- 
ey laid by. It is one of the fascinations 
about “shipping” to him. The result is, 
that the planter who has several hundred 
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laborers is out a large sum of money, on 
which, in most cases, he is paying interest ; and 
of course he has a direct pecuniary interest in 
keeping the men indebted to him from run- 
ning away; while, on the other hand, the la- 
borer naturally feels less interest in working 
out wages that he has received and perhaps 
spent—working out a “dead horse,” as it is 
said—and his temptations to desert are in- 
creased ; and so the legal machinery of enforc- 
ing contracts must be put in motion the more 
frequently. The planters would be glad to do 
away with the advances, but the custom is 
deeply rooted. 

There have been some laborers also—not 
many—who have felt themselves aggrieved, 
not by abuses of masters, but from not un- 
derstanding the kind of work to which they 
had come. Some white men, who have 
never loved to work anywhere, have not 
found the cane-field a paradise. Hawaiians 
generally are satisfied with the work. The 
Chinese have few complaints to make: for 
work, wages, and fare are better for them 
than they had at home. To some of the 
first South Sea Islanders that the Government 
introduced, certain agents made unauthor- 
ized representations, and disappointment re- 
sulted. These Islanders the Government is 
returning to their homes as their time ex- 
pires—all who wish to go, though not many 
of them choose to go. 

Then, also, there will always be some man- 
agers who are not good managers of men, 
and then matters will not run any more 
smoothly than they do elsewhere where men 
are employed in large numbers. But such 
abuses as cruelties, violences, and oppres- 
sions have not crept into the system. The 
plantation owners and managers of the Ha- 
waiian Islands, whether sons of missionaries 
or not, as a general thing are men of charac- 
ter. They are gentlemen, not of the old 
Southern style, but according to the best 
standards of the North. They are them- 
selves hard-working, as well as humane and 
generous. And from an intimate acquaint- 
ance, extending over all the Islands, I do 
not hesitate to say that no laws of the king- 
dom are better observed and enforced than 





those which protect the rights of men and 
women laboring under contract. Both the 
law and its workings are such, that I do not 
think that any citizen of the United States, 
however anti-slavery he might be in senti- 
ment, if living on the Islands, would hesitate 
to employ labor in that way, should he have 
occasion to do so. 

In this connection, it may be well to say, 
also, that no laws are enacted by the Legis- 
lative Assembly which are supposed to be 
detrimental to the welfare of the common 
Hawaiian people. In this Assembly, which 
is mostly an elective body, the Hawaiians are 
in the large majority. It should be remem- 
bered, also, that when the labor laws were en- 
acted, the laborers were mostly Hawaiians. 
Thus the labor laws were made by Hawai- 
ians, and in reference to Hawaiians. It is 


not probable that they intended to enslave 
themselves. 

An estimate placing the number of labor- 
ers now employed on plantations on the Isl- 
ands at about ten thousand would not be 
far out of the way. 


Of these, probably be- 
tween two thousand and three thousand are 
Hawaiians; and between five thousand and 
six thousand are Chinamen. Of the South 
Sea Islanders, probably between five hundred 
and six hundred are employed on planta- 
tions. Then about seven hundred Scandi- 
navians, and two thousand Portuguese have 
been brought to the Islands, of whom prob- 
ably about six hundred of the former and 
fifteen hundred of the latter are now on 
plantations. Of these different classes, the 
Hawaiians find no fault with the labor sys- 
tem. The Chinese quickly learn all their 
rights and privileges under the law, and are 
sufficiently independent and saucy in de- 
manding them. Most of them, as soon as 
their brief time is up, get into some occupa- 
tion for themselves. And it is coming more 
and more to be felt that they are not a de- 
sirable class of people out of which to make 
up population. 

The South Sea Islanders are the lowest 
and most helpless of all the laborers intro- 
duced. And for this very reason the Gov- 
ernment has appointed their very best friend, 
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who has their welfare thoroughly at heart, 
and who speaks their language, to look after 
their interests, and to see that they under- 
stand and are protected in their rights. 
This protector, as he is officially called, vis- 
its the plantations, and if he finds that they 
are not properly housed or fed or cared for, 
or if their children are not sent to school, he 
calls the planter to account. In a few cases 
in Honolulu, where they have been taken 
by Hawaiians or others, he has had their con- 
tracts annulled for want of proper care. The 
Portuguese are so well pleased with their situ- 





ation, that their home friends to whom they 
have written are anxious to join them in 
large numbers. 

This is, at least, designed to be a correct 
and impartial presentation of the labor laws, 
and their practical workings, on those fair 
Islands of the Pacific in which so many of 
the people of the United States have an 
interest that reaches far deeper than com- 
mercial considerations, and where they 
would painfully regret so see anything 
like a system of peonage, or slavery of any 
kind. WALTER FREAR. 





MY ALTARS. 


My best beloved is upon the hills— 

The brown hills with their tender slopes; 
And I, afar, look up from human ills 

To them which are a rest for all my hopes. 


What time the skies are fair, their glory grows 
With day’s bright splendor or calm light of stars; 
With evening’s violet or morning’s rose, 
And then sweet peace my better self unbars. 


But other days there are when darkness shrouds 


The land. 
Beats low. 


My heart, my hills no longer seen, 
Behold! love cometh in the clouds, 


And all my hills are clad in living green. 


So, though the heavens smile or shadows lie, 
A sweet contentment all my being fills— 
A sweet content to suffer pain till I 
Go up to my beloved on the hills. 


B. P. WALL. 
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FRIDAY’S CHILD. 


The train from San Francisco made its 
brief six-o’clock pause at Berkeley station, 
barely granting time for half a dozen figures 
to step out from the semi-darkness of the 
cars to the total darkness of the rainy plat- 
form. ‘There were among these none but 
regular passengers, on this particular evening 
of December 24th, for mud and drizzle, and 
all the disagreeables of which a December 
evening is capable, discouraged casual travel. 

There was but one woman: an indistin- 
guishable figure, in all the shapelessness of a 
“gossamer” waterproof. This was Faith 
Armstrong, a young woman employed in a 
semi-subordinate capacity on one of the 
large dailies in San Francisco. One of the 
gentlemen in the group detached himself 
from another, and came toward her; but be- 
fore he could speak to her another water- 
proofed figure was close in front of her, fol- 
lowed at a little distance by a man witha 
lantern ; a hand was laid on each shoulder, 
and a girl’s voice cried warmly: 

“Here she is!” 

“Why, Pearl, did you come to meet me?” 

There was, even in these few words, a 
marked difference in the voices: the first was 
of especial sweetness, sympathetic, and so 
finely modulated that the little sentence was 
related to singing as closely as Emerson’s 
prose to poetry ; the second, though just as 
refined in quality and accent, was monoton- 
ous, and had that note of earnest inflexibility 
peculiar to the voices of people who take life 
seriously, and who, with strong and concen- 
trated emotion, have little facility of expres- 
sion for it. 

“Did I come to meet her!” cried the 
sweet voice, caressingly; “and did she really 
suppose she was going to walk up go her 
room alone in the dark and mud, on @hrist- 
mas Eve? Come, Faithie, the carriage is 
here, and it’s home with me you're going, to 
stay over Christmas.” 





Miss Armstrong hesitated an instant. 

“QO, but Pearl!” she said, remonstrantly ; 
“you're very kind; but you don’t want any- 
body but your own people, Christmas.” 

The answer was an arm round the wet 
waterproofed waist, and a kiss on the cold 
cheek; then a coaxing— 

**OQ, come—do come, Faithie—won’t you?” 

“T shall like to very much,” said Miss 
Armstrong, her manner stiffening a little 
with feeling, “if I shan’t be an intruder.” 

As they seated themselves in the carriage, 
the gentleman who had approached Miss 
Armstrong, and who had still lingered, came 
up and spoke. The carriage was one of 
those semi-open, two-seated affairs, known as 
“double buggies,” so that he spoke easily to 
them as they sat on the back seat. 

“Miss Armstrong,” he said, “‘(Good even- 
ing, Miss Ledyard,) I wanted to speak with 
you as you walked up; since you are going 
away. with your friend, I will call in to-mor- 
row morning and see you—may I?” 

“Certainly, I will be at home,” Miss Arm- 
strong answered, leaning past Miss Ledyard 
toward the voice in the darkness. 

There was a silence between the two girls 
as they drove away; then Miss Ledyard 
said : 

““Mr. Hazen meant to walk up with you. 
I hope he or some one does it every night. 
It’s dreadful for you to walk up alone, now 
six o’clock comes so late.” 

“OQ, there’s no danger,” Miss Armstrong 
answered, with a certain dreariness of man- 
ner; “there are two or three on the train 
regularly that go right past my boarding- 
place, and I tag them up near enough for 
perfect safety.” 

Her voice showed itself capable of a hu- 
morous inflection in the last words, yet it 
seemed never to lose an undertone of dreari- 
ness. 

Nothing was farther from her habit than to 
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keep anything from Miss Ledyard’s knowl- 
edge; yet she had, out of a certain shy re- 
luctance, omitted to say that the “tagging” 
had been made unnecessary for weeks by 
Mr. Hazen’s company. 

“T thought you told me you didn’t know 
Mr. Hazen, by the way,” Miss Ledyard 
went on, after a little pause. 

“O, I didn’t then: that was eight months 
ago, when I first went there. I know all 
the editors now ; and him especially, because 
of crossing on the same trains.” 

She was secretly wondering why Pearl 
should have answered Mr. Hazen’s good 
evening so icily: or why, for that matter, he 
should have given her so icy a one to an- 
swer. She should have supposed he would 
have been just the sort of man Pearl would 
like; and as for Pearl, who could but like 
her? 

The horse here was brought to a stop in 
front of a house that could be characterized 
only as one of the number that cluster where 
the village is thickest. 

“Do you want to get anything from your 
room, Faith?” Miss Ledyard said. 

“Yes, I'll get another dress; I’ll be quick.” 

Her foot was off the step before she 
ended. 

“You didn’t need to bring another dress, 
Faith,” Miss Ledyard said, as she sat down 
again beside her. “It doesn’t matter, you 
know, what you have on at our house.” 

“The other dress, you mean. O, I 
thought it would ‘chord’ better with your 
furniture. And who should I wear my best 
clothes for, if not you?” 

“For Mr. Hazen,” responded a secret 
semi-consciousness. Nevertheless, her own 
sense and taste, prescribing working-dresses 
for working-days, had forbidden that she 
should wear her best clothes for Mr. Hazen. 

They drove rapidly now to one of the 
pleasant, well-to-do houses sprinkled through 
the outskirts of the village. The carriage 
passed round by a driveway to the back 
door, allowing the two to take off their wet 
waterproofs and overshoes in uncarpeted re- 
gions. As they turned to go up-stairs, Miss 
Ledyard made no motion to lead the way, 





which was evidently about as familiar to her 
guest as to herself; for Faith Armstrong was 
on “run-in-without-knocking” terms in this 
house. 

The two girls, in the lighted room up- 
stairs, now became visible. It was evident 
that they were not young girls, for both must 
have passed the twentieth birthday. Mar- 
garet—or, more commonly, Madge—Led- 
yard was, in fact, twenty-two, and Faith Arm- 
strong twenty-one. They looked younger, 
with that kind of youthfulness that indicates 
innocence of fashionable society, simple 
tastes, and quiet life; they looked older, 
with that kind of maturity that indicates fa- 
miliarity with thought and feeling, the habit of 
judging and acting for one’s self, and living 
in knowledge of the more serious aspects of 
life. Faith’s face and manner bore, in addi- 
tion, such oldness as work and desolateness 
stamp quickly upon a young and sensitive 
woman. In all the world there was no one 
upon whom she had a nearer claim for affec- 
tion and companionship than upon this 
school friend, Madge Ledyard. 

The two were as different in appearance 
as in voice. Madge, as she stood brushing 
her hair, while Faith changed her gray dress 
for a black one, faced the sweetest reflection 
imaginable—a white-rose face, with sweet 
mouth, clear, bright brown eyes, and hair 
that exactly matched the eyes, and waved 
back lightly over a beautiful curve of head, 
to be knotted loosely at the back of a slen- 
der neck; lashes long and silky enough, and 
faintly curved; level brows, perfectly enough 
defined to have made any eyes whatever 
beautiful; and that type of slender yet 
rounded figure, with flowing curves, that art- 
ists choose for pictures of angels. 

Faith Armstrong was not pretty, nor even 
sweet-faced. Without a shade of unamiabil- 
ity, there was a background of joylessness, 
and of a certain unmalevolent bitterness in 
her expression; her mouth was set in lines 
rather of endurance than patience. Never- 
theless, she was by no means unprepossess- 
ing; for by that subtle quality of manners 
and appearance that is mysteriously compat- 
ible with ordinary features, stiff motions, and 
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awkward shyness, she was a lady to the tips 
of her thin and delicate fingers. 

“ A plain, inconspicuous girl, with earnest 
eyes and an intelligent look”—that was a 
fair summary of her. So inconspicuous was 
the plainness, and so evident the ladyhood, 
that she produced no effect of incongruity 
when she was with Madge; she only became 
a little more inconspicuous than ever. 

“Here, Faithie, let me put these roses in 
your dress—there.” Madge put her arm 
round the black-clad figure, and drew it 
close to her with a quick little loving motion. 
“ Now let us go down to dinner.” 

They entered the dining-room with their 
arms round each other, like school-girls; 
Madge’s ready initiative had long ago lessen- 
ed Faith’s undemonstrativeness, which was, 
after all, more a matter of shyness than 
choice. This was evidently no unusual 
thing, for the group in the room took it as a 
matter of course. They made Faith very 


welcome: Mr. Ledyard and Madge’s two 
tall brothers came quickly to meet her, took 
her hand warmly, and said, “ How are you, 


Faith? Glad to see you.” Mrs. Ledyard 
and the school-girl sister, Frank, kissed her. 
They were glad to see her; they liked her, 
were sorry for her, and acquiesced in Mar- 
garet’s introduction of her into the family as 
its most intimate friend: nevertheless, of 
themselves, they would not have chosen her 
for that relation; there were others who 
might have held it with more pleasure to 
them. And Faith knew it: knew it without 
resentment, but with a deepening of her 
grateful sense that it was to Madge she owed 
all the priceless comfort and affection that 
she received in this home circle. 

It was a genial, homelike table to sit down 
at. Faith’s sense of physical well-being in 
the contrast between it and the dark drizzle 
outside was not stronger than her sense of 
social well-being in the contrast between it 
and her boarding-house table. They were 
what is called “a delightful family ”—genial 
even to jollity, clever, well bred, and openly 
affectionate. 

The elder of the two brothers, Fred, who 
was now an A. B. of very few years’ standing, 





and a law student, had received letters that 
day from two of his classmates, and was tell- 
ing the news with much glee. 

“Jim wrote for the class-cup; his baby 
was born last Sunday, and he thought he 
had a sure thing; and I had a letter by the 
same mail announcing Smith’s baby—born 
Saturday !” 

His enjoyment was infectious, and they 
all laughed. 

“ At all events,” Mrs. Ledyard said, “the 
defeated baby starts into life with better 
omens. What is it about ‘Sunday’s bairn’ ?” 


‘**But the child that is born on a Sabbath day. 
Is wise and witty, and good and gay,’” 


quoted Frank, promptly. 

‘“‘T never heard that,” said Bert, the soph- 
omore brother. ‘ What’s the rest of it?” 

“Bert Ledyard! You'd better know a 
little of the classics of your own language, 
before you waste any more time on the an- 
cients!” The family sweetness of voice 
made Frank’s contempt very pretty. In- 
deed, everything the Ledyards said sounded 
both cleverer and prettier than it really was; 
while the opposite was true of Faith’s 
speeches. 

“All right. Coach me on it, Baby,” re- 
plied Bert, indulgently; and Frank repeated : 


eee 


Monday’s child is born to health, 

Tuesday’s child is born to wealth, 
Wednesday’s child is born to woe, 
Thursday’s child has far to go, 

Friday’s child is loving and giving, 

And Saturday’s child must work for its living, 
But the child that is born on a Sabbath day 
Is wise and witty, and good and gay.’ ” 


“‘T wonder when we were all born ?” said 
Fred. ‘Father, as a man of travel, on 
Thursday, of course; and I on Sunday—no, 
I on Wednesday; and the mother here, on 
Sunday.” 

“T’ve no doubt I was born to wealth, on 
Tuesday,” Bert observed ; “and the first sign 
of it is my being elected class-treasurer.” 

“You're planning a defalcation, I infer?” 
his father asked. 

““Where’s that century almanac?” said 
Fred. “That gives the days of the week as 
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far back as 1800: that is far enough for any 
of us—except the Baby.” 

He left the table, and returned with the 
almanac. 

“Now guess first,” he said. ‘“ What day 
must Baby here, a posteriori, owe her fate to?” 

“©, I know all about that,” said Frank, 
with much scorn. “I had that very alma- 
nac at school, and we girls spent a whole 
noon-time over it. I’m only born to health; 
I wanted it to be Thursday. Guess for 
Madge; I know what hers is already.” 

“Madge was born on a Sabbath day, I 
think,” her father said, tenderly. 

“Say the oracle over again, Baby,” de- 
manded Bert. Then, as Frank repeated it, 
he assented. “I don’t want to spoil you, 
Meg, but I don’t see any other horoscope 
that comes as near hitting you off.” 

Fred had his note-book out. ‘“ Wait, and 
I'll record the bets, and then refer to author- 
ity. Unanimous on Sunday for Meg ?” 

“No,” said Faith, abruptly. She spoke, 
as she was apt to, with an air that was a little 
too earnest for the occasion. ‘‘ There’s one 
thing in that that doesn’t fit Madge.” 

“Four!” said Madge. 

“Madge isn’t really witty,” remarked her 
mother, with critical candor. ‘“ She’s bright 
enough for all ordinary purposes, but nothing 
more.” 

“T think she’s witty. I didn’t mean that. 
But it’s Friday Madge was born on, and I 
was born on Saturday. 


**¢ Friday’s child is loving and giving, 
But Saturday’s child must work for its living.’” 


“Well, Faith, most of the world has the 
same birthday as you, if that’s your day.” 

They were altogether too well bred to treat 
her working as anything to be glossed over, 
so they let Saturday’s rhyme go down as her 
horoscope. 

“Wednesday, Thursday, Friday,” counted 
Fred, turning ihe leaves ; “‘ Meg, your day zs 
Friday! Faith is the only astrologer here. 
Now for your own.” 

“QO, it can’t help being Saturday,” Faith 
said, composedly. “Or Wednesday,” she 
added to herself; but she did not say it 


| well; and all the Ledyards sang well. 





aloud: the calamity of her orphanhood was 
not a thing to be brought into dinner-table 
conversation. 

“Saturday. the—no! 
Friday !” 

“ Impossible,” said Faith, laughing a little ; 
“no couplet could hit off Madge and me so 
well, unless it was meant for us.” 

“QO, Faithie!” cried Madge, reproach- 
fully. 

“Friday it is,” insisted Fred; “if you're 
bound to work for your living, you must man- 
age to make the two compatible somehow.” 

After dinner they gathered into the library, 
where a fire was blazing in a fireplace with 
ancestral andirons. Outside, what with a 
whimpering wind and dripping eaves that 
made the most of the scanty drizzle, the night 
was like an ill-natured child, that cannot 
squeeze out many tears, but makes as much 
noise as possible over a few; a night could 
hardly have been more purely dismal. 

Fred put his arm round Madge’s waist, and 
drew her to the organ. There was a good 
organ in the library, and Madge played it 
Faith 
could neither sing nor play; so, as the rest 
stood round the organ, she threw herself 
down on a cozy lounge to listen. The 
lounge stood in a bay-window, and by push- 
ing back the curtain that made a niche of the 
window, Faith could watch Madge’s face. 
They were singing Christmas carols; and 
Faith, half listening, half letting the tide of 
sweet voices flow vaguely through her con- 
sciousness, quickening it subtly to a keener 
pitch of emotion, lay and watched the white 
rose face, the sweetness of lip and brow, and 
quivered in response to the same sweetness 
in the clear voice, till, in her safe obscurity, 
tears filled her eyes. 

“OQ, my Pearl, my Pearl,” she cried, pas- 
sionately in her heart, “I love you—O Pearl, 
I Jove you!” 

The wind whimpered outside, dashing the 
scanty rain against the windows; the eaves 
dripped forlornly. Inside the fire blazed, and 
Madge’s slender fingers wandered over the 
keys. She was singing alone now, words of 
Miss Coolbrith’s, and music of her own. 


Why, Faith, it’s 
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**O, all sad hearts that be, 
On land or on the sea, 
God’s peace with you rest light, 
This Christmas night ! 


‘* And with the souls that stand 
In that dear land 
Where pain and all tears cease, 
Most perfect peace !” 


Faith’s tears came thicker; there was a 
memory that she never dared to turn to, but 
that started out overpoweringly when the 
spring was touched: that ghastly morning, 
three years ago, when a pitiless splendor of 
December sunshine poured over a new grave 
—the last of three—and into the upper room 
where she lay on the floor, and wondered if 
death or madness would not in mercy break 
this iron pressure on heart and brain. 

They were singing a Christmas hymn now : 

‘* Brightest and best of the sons of the morning 


Dawn on our darkness and lend us thine aid.” 


Faith’s brain, full of its own thoughts, did 
not take in the words, or follow their familiar 
allusion. They only changed subtly the cur- 


rent of her emotion, carried on the memory 
half an hour later: a quick step at the door 
of that upper room; a soft rustle ; some one 
kneeling beside her, two arms around her, 
and a tender voice close to her face. 


“My poor Faithie! I came to you as 
soon as I could. Look up, darling! O, 
Faithie, don’t, please don’t feel all alone. I 
know I don’t count for much beside what is 
gone; but indeed, indeed I can be more to 
you than you realize now. I can stand be- 
tween you and utter loneliness. Faithie, 
Faithie, please let me! After a while you 
will be glad to have even me.” 

Ah! she dared not let her memory stay in 
that time: there were months that were a 
blackness of horror to look back on. And 
yet, in all the blackness, there was always 
that one white figure, shedding a faint light 
around it. 

They had been friends—even affectionate 
friends—before. Each had said of the other, 
“T love her next after my own people”; but 
they meant, as girls do, next with a long in- 
terval; the “loving” is of a totally different 





and lower quality. Since then, the interval 
had at least shortened greatly to Madge; 
and to Faith—what had not Madge been to 
her? It seemed to her that there had been 
nothing in her life since then but Madge, 
standing white and benignant, like a single 
perfect statue in its shrine. Of late, there 
had been a new feeling—a feeling that made 
it seem the vital matter in the day’s experi- 
ence whether Mr. Hazen talked with her or 
with some one else on the boat; a feeling 
that was sounding a deeper chord than usual 
in her sense of desolation, because he had 
said “‘ Miss Armstrong” to-night, instead of 
“Miss Faith.” But that feeling had no con- 
flict with her love for Madge; indeed, the 
ache that it gave her to-night quickened her 
gratitude for Madge’s invariableness. 

The music changed, the voices that had 
just joined in an anthem stopped, and 
Madge’s voice rose alone again—her own 
music and Jean Ingelow’s words this time: 


** And deign, O watcher, with the sleepless brow, 
Pathetic in its yearning—deign reply : 
Is there, O, is there aught that such as thou 
Wouldst take from such as I? 


‘* Are there no briers across thy pathway thrust, 
Are there no thorns that compass it about ? 
Nor any stones that thou wilt deign to trust 
My hands to gather out ?” 


It floated through Faith’s brain dimly, asa 
half-comprehended accompaniment to her 
thoughts. 

“O, Pearl, if I could only do something 
for you—if I could only do something for you! 
It is all receiving and no giving. You have 
everything already; there is no lack anywhere 
for me to fill. Even my love fills no need; 
you have plenty without it. If I only knew 
of any lack in your life—and yet, what have 
J to supply a lack from? 

‘*What flowers grow in my fields wherewith to bless 
thee? 
Alas, I can but love thee! 
May God bless thee, my beloved, may God bless 
thee!” 

The Ledyards exchanged presents on the 
day, and not the eve, of Christmas; so there 
was no such ceremony to break up the quiet 
evening. After the group at the organ had 
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broken up, Frank deposited herself on the 
hearth-rug, with her bright hair shining in a 
heavy braid across her dark blue dress, and 
one of the “boys” sat down on the arm of 
his mother’s chair, stroking the white hand 
she laid on his knee; Madge came over and 
sat down by Faith; but Faith slipped to an 
ottoman at Madge’s knee, and put her head 
in her lap. They all enjoyed each other’s 
company enough, and had subjects enough 
of common interest to sit thus and talk quiet- 
ly and happily for the rest of the evening. 

That night, after the lights were out, and 
the two girls had lain long enough in the 
darkness to grow confidential, Faith said: 

“Tt takes all our understanding of each 
other to avoid embarrassment in my posi- 
tion when it comes to Christmas presents, 
doesn’t it, Pearl?” 

“You mean—” 

“T mean because I cannot return gifts; 
and it puts me in a mortifying position ei- 
ther to be noticeably left out, or to receive 
without returning.” 

“Dear child!” said Madge, with all her 
sweetness. ‘“‘That is just the reason the 
rest of us never send you anything but cards 
and greetings. But between you and me 
surely— Besides, I never give you any- 
thing expensive; I know that wouldn’t be 
quite pleasant.” 

“Not expensive in money; but the time 
and cultivated taste, or the ability to make 
things, I can no more return than I can 
money. Now that statuette you gave me on 
my birthday—” 

“‘Soapstone—cost one dollar.” 

“And you searched San Francisco two 
hours for it, and then when you saw it you 
knew its artistic value. And two hours is 
what I have to spare on the Fourth of July, 
and Thanksgiving and Christmas, and no 


other time; and I don’t so much as know: 


whether a Christmas card is high art or not. 
If I were posted, and had time, I know I 
shouldn’t need much money to make pres- 
ents. But you keep track of whatever there 
is good that comes to San Francisco; and 
whether it’s a book of theology, or a hand- 
screen, or a heliotype, or a piece of music, 





you know it before I do, and get it if you 
want it, or somebody else sends it to you.” 

“What difference does it make, Faithie? 
Lack of time and lack of art-education are 
only—what is it that sophomore brother of 
mine gets off?—‘allotropic forms’ of lack of 
money.” 

“Tt isn’t just presents: that’s a trifle. It’s 
everything.” Faith was launched now on 
one of her rare expressions of emotion; she 
spoke quietly, but with even uncomfortable 
intensity. ‘It’s comfort and cheerfulness, 
and all the good times I have at all. It’s 
only with you and your people that my life 
is anything but a squalid grind, and that my 
sense of desolation ceases to frighten me; 
it’s only in your house that anything is pret- 
ty or comfortable or happy around me!” 

She had not forgotten Mr. Hazen, and 
those talks on the ferry-boat; it was the 
misgiving of their meaninglessness that deep- 
ened the feeling she expressed. After a 
pause, she went on, in a more matter-of-fact 
way: 

“T’m going to be away when you exchange 
presents to-morrow morning: you know, your- 
self, Madge, that is the only sensible thing 
to do; and you know I told Mr. Hazen I 
would be at home. But I haven’t any feeling 
about it, Pearl: it’s only that I wish, out of 
love and gratitude, that I could ever give 
you something that really filled some need 
of yours.” 

Faith’s inflexible voice had grown strained 
in the last sentence with the weight of feel- 
ing it was not buoyant enough to bear up 
musically. It was a little painful. 

** Wait,” Madge said, lightly. 
will come.” 

“Ah, no! It will always be the same. 
It’s Fate you know— 


“Your turn 


‘* *Friday’s child is loving and giving, 
But Saturday’s child must work for its living.’” 


“Faith, you are Friday’s child: you gar- 
ble the facts!” 


“Tt’s the almanac that garbles them,” 
Faith said, dryly. 

The night had cried out its tears; the 
eaves were dripping more and more slowly, 
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but the wind was louder than ever; the wood- 
fire in Madge’s pretty grate had ceased to fill 
the room with wavering shadows, and even 
the embers were turning gray. 

“Faith,” said Madge, through the deepen- 
ing darkness, and the sound of her voice 
showed that she had turned her face more 
completely toward Faith, ‘what was it you 
thought didn’t apply to me in the line about 
‘Sunday’s child?’” 

“There is only one thing I could mean. 
I think you are wise and witty, and I know 
you are good.” 

“T don’t think I am melancholy.” 

“No, indeed! But you are not gay, Pearl, 
as Frank is, and as you used to be. You 
have changed somehow. It was while I was 
so stunned with my own trouble that I 
didn’t notice.” 

The last ember disappeared under a coat- 
ing of ashes. 

“JT think I am really a Wednesday’s 
child!” said Madge, suddenly, under her 
breath. 

Faith’s silence for a few moments con- 
tained surprise, sympathy, question, and 
comment. Then she said, carefully : 

“T cannot conceive but one thing that 
could make you call yourself born to woe.” 
She waited for a check, and then, as Madge 
lay silent, went on: “And knowing, as I do, 
of all your acquaintance and your relations 
to each, I cannot understand what—” she 
waited again—‘“ what man there could have 
been to make you unhappy.” 

“There was a time—all the months your 
mother was ill—that you knew almost noth- 
ing about my doings and acquaintances,” said 
Madge, very low. 

A silence followed, eloquent enough on 
both sides. Then Faith said, very low too: 

“They do not know it at home?” 

“No. It was a narrow escape. Mamma 
was away. I held a letter in my hand, tell- 
ing her I was engaged, while I broke open one 
I took ‘from the box at the post-office. I 
tore my letter to mamma into little pieces as 
I walked home. It was a month before 
your mother died.” 


“You were ill, I remember. Of course 





the boys and Frank and your father wouldn’t 
understand; and you had collected yourself 
when your mother came home. And you 
were really engaged, Pearl!” 

“For twenty-four hours,” said Pearl, bit- 
terly. 

Faith moved her face on the pillow closer 
to Madge. 

“Won’t you tell me, Pearl?” she mur- 
mured. Her tone had the sort of reverent 
sympathy with which one says, “ Will you 
come and look at him once more before we 
close the coffin?” 

Madge was still for a moment. 
said: 

“Tt was more than grief, Faith: it was ab- 
ject humiliation. But perhaps if I tell you, 
you can help me to despise him. This was 
the letter: 


Then she 


DEAR FRIEND: I realize, after a night’s reflec- 
tion, that I was rash yesterday, and I think I must 
ask you to release me from our engagement. I yield- 
ed toa strong inclination in entering into it, but I 
am sure it would not be a good thing for me; and I 
believe you will feel, on further thought, that it 
would not be for you. I am very sorry for any 
trouble it may cause you. The engagement is of so 
brief standing that I suppose you have not mentioned 
it yet; so there need be no annoyance on that score. 
I fear you will be displeased by this note, but I write 
in haste, and will call and explain more fully. 


“That, and his signature, Faith.” 

The bald brutality of it, the incomprehen- 
sibility of any man’s disprizing Pearl, kept 
Faith eloquently silent again. At last she 
said : 

“Did he call ?” 

“Yes: I refused to see him,” 

“T should think you would have no diffi- 
culty in despising him.” 

There was a silence. Then Madge’s voice 
broke into the darkness with such a cry that 
Faith started. 

“Faith, I can’t unlove him!” 

It haunted Faith all night, while the wind 
blew outside, and the tall clock on the stairs 
(the Ledyards possessed an ancestral tall 
clock on the stairs, as well as andirons) 
hammered away, and the two girls lay, each 
pretending to think the other asleep; it 
haunted her when the wind went down to- 
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ward morning, and she dozed restlessly; 
when she and Madge dressed and chatted, 
tacitly agreeing to treat last night’s conversa- 
tion as if it had not been; while the cheerful 
breakfast, with its “Merry Christmases,” went 
on. It only retreated to the background of 
her consciousness when Mr. Hazen, stand- 
ing at her landlady’s door, said: 

“A very merry Christmas, Miss Faith. 
Won't you, instead of asking me in, put on 
your overshoes and walk with me? There 
was very little rain, after all, and a night-full 
of wind; and I think we may venture the 
caion road.” 

The sky had not cleared; it takes more 
than a drizzle to declare a December rain 
over, and leave land and sea bathed in lu- 
minous clearness from Grizzly Peak to Tamal- 
pais, and beyond to the specks of Farallones 
onthe ocean rim. The sky was lowering, but 
there was clearly no intention of rain before 
afternoon; the caion road was muddy, but 
not annoyingly so; the damp, warm air was 
full of a faint woodsy smell 
and yerba buena, and many another ingre- 
dient. Faith pulled up long trails of yerba 
buena, whose leaves, according to their wont 
in December, were bright purple, brittle, and 
more fragrant than usual. 

“Tt is our prettiest walk,” she said. 

“IT suppose the young people walk here a 
good deal?” 


‘**Seeking the bubble flirtation, 
Even in the cafion’s mouth,’” 


quoted Faith, laughing, from some student 
parody of Fred Ledyard’s teaching. Last 
night was retreating farther into the back- 
ground. 

‘It’s not flirtation in this case,” said Mr. 
Hazen, with deliberate earnestness. 

And then, in about sixty seconds, Faith 
knew what the talks on the ferry meant. 
Her wishing and fearing and misgiving had 
been vague enough, after all—almost outside 
of her own consciousness; but now that he 
had spoken, she realized the hold they had 
taken on her. Pearl loved her only “next 
to her own people,” and she had loved Pearl 
best of all the world; she knew now that in- 


laurel, and fern, ' 





side of the shrine that Pearl’s white presence 
filled, she, too, kept a Holy of Holies’stand- 
ing vacant for the “own people” that she had 
not. Vacant ?—even before she knew it was 
there the tenant had entered in and taken 
possession. 

He saw the purple trails of yerba buena, 
and the white snow-berries she had just add- 
ed to them, tremble in her hand. He could 
not read her silence. 

“T have taken you by surprise,” he said, 
gently. “You cannot be sure of your feel- 
ings allina moment. Take your time, my 
child; I will not press you. Tell me to-mor- 
row.” 

“But I do not understand,” she said, 
naively enough. “I cannot see how such a 
girl as I can please you. I am not pretty, 
nor winning, nor entertaining; nor educated, 
according to your standard.” 

“T will tell you why you please me,” Mr. 
Hazen said, with a grave tenderness, in which 
there was an undertone of sternness that did 
not seem meant for her. “It is fair enough 
that you should know about it. I have 
learned what a veil for heartlessness lovely 
eyes and sweet lips and voice canbe. They 
are a mask: there may be a soul under them, 
but who can tell! I engaged myself to such 
a woman once. That is why your honest 
eyes and voice and manner are so lovable 
to me, Faith.” 

Faith’s intent look was, if not a question, 
at least a suggestion that she was desirous to 
listen to anything he might choose to add. 
He hesitated; then, as if there was a com- 
pulsion in the grave gaze, went on: 

“The morning after she gave me her prom- 
ise, My name came out in the papers in 
unpleasant connection with some scandal— 
an absurd enough blunder, retracted and 
apologized for the next day; but before the 
next day she had written to cancel the en- 
gagement. Whether she believed the trump- 
ery story, or whether it was only the very 
breath of blame she scorned—O, she was 
white and fine as a piece of Sévres—makes 
no difference. I had written to her at once 
—I thought it might fret her—and she said 
she had received my letter ; our engagement 
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was, of course, at an end; she had been en- 
tirely mistaken in me. It happened that I 
had written that letter in a copying-book that 
lay on my desk, intending to destroy the tis- 
sue copy left in the book; but when her an- 
swer came, I threw the book into a drawer, 
turned the key, and never turned it again till 
this morning, when I took it out to burn.” 
He took the book from his pocket ; he wish- 
ed to impress on her his indifference. ‘‘You 
may read it if you care to,” he said. 

Faith by no means cared to: she strongly 
preferred not to read it; but a shyness kept 
her silent. She turned over the leaves aim- 
lessly : 


‘*DEAR FRIEND: [ realize, after a night’sreflection, 
that I was rash yesterday, and I think I must ask you 
to release me—” 


The tissue leaf fluttered over, slipping from 
her numb fingers, and another page lay open, 
headed with the same date—November 23rd 
—three years ago: 


‘*My darling, I hope you have not been disturbed 
by—” 


No need of reading another word. Faith 
was no fool, and it was impossible not to see 
—in spite of whirling brain and sense of suf- 
focation—what it was that had happened 


three years ago. They had turned some 
time since, and were walking homeward. 
Well for Faith then that her voice was inflex- 
ible and her manner unimpulsive. 

When, a minute later, her breath came 
freely enough to permit her to say: 

“What is this business letter of the same 
date?” he thought she was talking at random, 
to tide over the awkwardness of the time. 

“TI don’t know,” he said, willing to help 
her; “let me see. O, yes—a college friend 
I had foolishly consented to go into an edi- 
torial enterprise with. An attractive scheme 
it was, but unsound. Bush was his name— 
Israel Bush. I was afraid, after I had sent 
the letter, that it was bald and abrupt; my 
mind was on the other all the time I was 
writing. I might have spared my regrets, 
for he hadn’t received the letter when I call- 
ed, later in the day; and the matter was set- 
tled pleasantly enough in conversation. 





She slipped the book into the wide pocket 
of her ulster. 

“Supposing,” she said, “that you were 
mistaken about that lady; that she was really 
true to you—should you love her still?” 

His dark eyes smiled down into hers. 

“Dear child! You need not feel that 
that affair takes anything from you; I never 
loved Aer—only a creation of my own imag- 
ination that I gave her name to.” 

“‘ But suppose it had been real ?” 

“ Ah, well! if it had—but it was not. It 
is you who are real, to the bottom of your 
loyal heart.” 

Faith dropped her eyes, and walked on in 
silence. She had regained her faculties 
enough to know exactly where she stood. 
She knew that she held the whole matter in 
her own hands; Madge and Mr. Hazen 
would never compare notes on the broken 
engagement; their estrangement would re- 
main. Nor would they allow that estrange- 
ment to interfere with her happiness with 
each other; she knew them both, and she 
was sure of her ground. 

“OQ, my Pearl, if I could only do some- 
thing for you! Where is there any lack in 
your life that I could supply? What have I 
to supply a lack from?” echoed mockingly 
through her brain. 

They were passing the leafless wild-rose 
bushes that edge the laurel grove at the 
mouth of the cafion. 

“Wait a moment, Mr. Hazen,” she cried, 
mechanically; “I want to get these rose- 
hips for—” she stopped. 

The stems of those small deep-colored 
roses that grow by that grove are very por- 
cupines for thorns; she added the thorny- 
stemmed hips, however, to the purple vines 
and white berries in her ungloved hand. 

Mr. Hazen lingered at Faith’s door, hold- 
ing her hand. 

“Faith,” he said, wistfully, “try to think 
of me as favorably as you can. I won’t pre- 
tend to feel what I did that other time; one 
can’t—ZJ can’t go through that twice; but I 
do care greatly about this. I am lonely, 
dear girl, and so are you. And you may 
trust me to make you happy.” 
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“T will tell you to-morrow,” she said, in. 
distinctly. 

Safely in her own room at last! It was a 
shabby little room, at bottom; but the traces 
of Madge’s hand all over made it almost 
pretty: the statuette in its black velvet 
shrine; the draping of the curtains; a bright 
fan here; a sketch in color or a photograph 
there. Faith saw it all before she dropped 
on her knees and hid her face in the pil- 
low. 

“It is too much!” she sobbed. “He is 
more to me than she; he is all I can ever 
have for my own. All I said last night was 
true; but to give her the only thing I have 
to supply the only thing she wants—” 

An hour later, Bert Ledyard knocked at 
his sister’s door. Madge, unable to shake 
off last night’s agitation, had slipped away 
from the happy group. She had to hastily 
bathe her eyes before she could open the 
door. He had a cluster of red rose- 
hips, white berries, and fragrant purple 
vines in one hand, and a fat envelope in the 
other. 

“That freshman at Faith’s place brought 
them over,” he said. 

“From Faith? Why it is time she ap- 
peared herself; it will soon be lunch-time. 
Thank you, Bert.” 

Inside the envelope was another, and a 





folded tissue leaf from a copying-book, across 
which Faith’s hand had written: 


‘* Copy of letter addressed to Israel Bush.” 


The enclosed envelope was directed in 
Mr. Hazen’s hand to Israel Bush; it had 
never been through the office, and across 
one end Faith had written: 

‘*Found between the leaves of a copying-book, 
never opened since the date within.” 

“Tf Pearl can’t see through the affair with 
those data,” Faith had said, laying down the 
pencil, “then she doesn’t deserve to know.” 

For inside the envelope addressed to Is- 
rael Bush lay the letter Madge had never 
received. 

There was one thing more in the envelope 
—a Christmas card; and on the back of it 
was written: 

‘*A merry, merry Christmas, my dear Pearl! I 
send with this a Christmas present that I hope will 
please you; and I send with it, I cannot tell you how 


much love and good wishes. A merry Christmas, 
my Pearl, and a happy New-Year!” 


There were some little red flecks along the 
lines; Madge would not have known what 
they were if she had noticed them. They 
were only records of the traces left on Faith’s 
fingers by the wild-rose stems, while she was 
bringing them home for a Christmas token 
to Pearl. 
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IMMIGRATION, AND HOW TO PROMOTE IT. 


Spasmodically, the people of California are 
possessed with a desire to promote immigra- 
tion. Meetings are called, committees ap- 
pointed, officers elected, some money con- 
tributed, pamphlets of glittering generalities 
printed and distributed, and the fever sub- 
sides. 

A part of the public press iterates and re- 
iterates the evils arising from the competition 
in California of Chinese labor, until the peo- 
ple of our own race in other States and 
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counties are led to believe that the small 
farmer and farm-laborer cannot succeed in 
this State. Another portion of the press ap- 
pears to find pleasure in repeating the fact, that 
the fairest portions of California were granted 
by Spain and Mexico, in vast tracts for cattle- 
ranges, to private individuals, and are now 
in the possession of capitalists, who refuse to 
sell except at exorbitant prices. It is also 
frequently stated and published, that, if there 
remained any valuable land in California, 
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after deducting the Spanish and Mexican 
grants, it had been given by the United 
States Government to railroad companies, or 
been “gobbled” by land speculators. 

A few winters since, the tide of immigra- 
tion commenced to flow west, and San Fran- 
cisco received a temporary influx of popula- 
tion, some of whose members had to receive 
slight assistance until they could be directed 
where to find work in the country. The fact 
was immediately published at home, and 
copied far and wide, that laboring men in 
California could not find work, and that the 
benevolent people of San Francisco had been 
compelled to establish public soup-houses, to 
keep them alive. Of course the tide of im- 
migration was immediately stayed. When 
an immigrant bureau is established, it receives 
no public, and but little private, support. 
There immediately arises a suspicion that 
somebody is to make some money out of it, 
or that it is to be used to “work off” some 
Mexican grant, or the lands of some specula- 
tor; and it is left to cold neglect, and dies of 
inanition. When the bureau is composed, 
as I believe nearly all have been, of honest, 
earnest men, it has failed for other reasons. 
The immigrant who comes simply to labor, 
or the mechanic who desires to pursue his 
trade, needs but little assistance or direction; 
but the man who comes to find a piece of 
public land for a farm, that he can pre-empt 
or homestead, wants definite information. 
He is not satisfied with being told—valuable 
as the information is—that strawberries in 
California are in the market during every 
month of the year; or that Mr. Rose makes 
annually so many million gallons of wine; 
or that Mr. Blower raises and sells so many 
tons of raisins; or that Mr. Glenn, from his 
own land, loads so many ships with wheat. 
The immigrant wants to know where he can 
find, at first cost, a piece of land of eighty or 
one hundred and sixty acres, upon which he 
can raise wheat, grapes, or other crops, and 
thereby support himself and family. Any 
bureau of immigration that fails to furnish 
this information has no reason for living: is 
not worthy of support, and should die. It is 
popularly supposed that this kind of informa- 





tion can be obtained at the United States or 
State land offices. This is only true in a 
general sense. The basis of the information 
is to be found there; but it is distributed 
through perhaps fifty volumes of four hun- 
dred pages each; and the United States does 
not find clerks to collate and classify this in- 
formation. It surveys the land, furnishes a 
record of the quality of so much of it as is 
passed over by the surveyor—whether level, 
timbered, or rocky—and opens these books 
to public inspection, and says, caveat emptor. 
If the immigrant goes to the land office, and 
says he desires to pre-empt a piece of land, 
the clerk immediately answers, where? It is 
not the clerk’s business to find him the land, 
or to direct him to land he, the clerk, has 
never seen. The clerk will show him the 
books and maps, and allow him to make a 
selection; but, unless more than ordinarily 
intelligent, can only answer generally as to 
the climate, rainfall, or productions of the 
region in which the immigrant proposes to 
make a selection. If California was similar 
to Kansas and Nebraska, with thousands of 
square miles of prairie of almost uniform 
character and climate, the clerk could hardly 
direct the immigrant amiss; but California is 
peculiar. Generally, the most valuable agri- 
cultural portion of it may be described as a 
series of large valleys, running north-west and 
south-east, between two ranges of mountains. 
Some places at the north end receive nearly 
one hundred inches of rain annually ; other 
places in the same valley, not to exceed five 
inches. ‘There is also a great difference in 
the rainfall between the east and west sides 
of the valleys, at the same elevation. There 
are ‘also local differences; as for illustration: 
There are vacant Government lands in the 
San Francisco land district, in township four 
south, of ranges three and five east. If the 
immigrant selected his pre-emption in four 
south, three east, his land would receive an 
annual average of eighteen inches of rain. 
If he selected it fifteen miles farther east, in 
four south, and five east, his farm would re- 
ceive not to exceed eight inches, and his 
crops of wheat would be failures four years 
out of five. He would find, by practical ex- 
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perience, that the Mount Diablo range of 
hills, lying west of his farm, stripped the moist- 
ure from the clouds before they passed over 
his land. It is not the business of the clerks 
in the Government land offices to devote 
their evenings tothe study of the meteorology 
of the State; nor toexpend theirsalaries of one 
hundred dollars a month in examining lands, 
and estimating their agricultural possibili- 
ties, for the benefit of immigrants or the pub- 
lic. This is the work of the State, through 
a geological survey; and is not, in new States, 
usually undertaken and completed until pub- 
lic schools and universities have not only 
been planted, but have grown and borne 
fruit. 

All the information necessary for the im- 
migrant or settler can be procured, and can 
be exhibited to him, with such certainty and 
clearness, that, if he has positive ideas as to 
the kind of agriculture in which he proposes 
to engage, he can be directed to particular 
townships, containing public lands from 
which to make his selection. The business 
of obtaining and collating this class of infor- 
mation is in the hands of men who, from 
natural aptitude and opportunity, have been 
compelled to make the subject a study. A 
very excellent clerk or book-keeper might 
make a very poor searcher of records. 

The gathering and publication of this in- 
formation, as the only practical means of 
promoting a healthy immigration of agricul- 
turists, should be under the direction of a 
bureau created by the State. This bureau 
should act under authority of law, not be- 
cause the State, as a rule, does work as well 
or as economically as individuals; but be- 
cause what is published by the State goes 
out as official, and has a weight and unques- 
tioned influence in the countries from whence 
our immigrants come that are not accorded 
to the publications of individuals or corpo- 
rations. But the State moves slowly; crops 
have been good, and sold for fair prices; 
every man who desires to labor can find 
work; some classes of mechanics are de- 
manding and -receiving increased wages; 
public soup-houses are closed; and there is a 
general call for immigrants who are willing to 





go into the country, “take up land,” and cul- 
tivate the soil. There is always a surplus of 
men who stay in the cities and towns, living 
precariously, or predaceously, within the 
shadow of the places where alcohol is sold. 
Of these, California has her full quota, and 
desires no increase. But we have the land 
and room for many thousands more of farm- 
ers, and of those farm-laborers who have 
“the Saxon hunger for land,” and who look 
forward to the day when they may cultivate 
one hundred and sixty acres owned by 
themselves, “in fee-simple absolute.” To 
direct and aid this class of immigrants, the 
Board of Trade of San Francisco has ap- 
pointed a committee of gentlemen, who, 
without doubt, are unselfish, sincere, and 
earnest. It is very desirable that the work 
of this committee should result in fruition. 
Many of the members have possibly no more 
than a general knowledge of the laws of the 
United States, and the rules and regulations 
of the United States Land Department, gov- 
erning the survey and disposal of the public 
lands. It is not, therefore, improper to show 
plainly what is necessary or requisite before 
this or any other committee or bureau could 
do effective and practical work in directing 
the farmer immigrant where he may find de- 
sirable public land on which to make a home. 
It may also be added, that the system here 
proposed is not theoretical, but founded up- 
on practical experience during the past eigh- 
teen years. 

The public lands of the United States are 
first surveyed into blocks six miles square: 
these are called townships. These townships 
are numbered north, south, east, and west, 
from some prominent central point. In the 
northern part of the State this point is the 
summit of Mt. Diablo. The city of Sacra- 
mento is in township eight north, of range 
four east; therefore, it is in that particular 
township which is forty-eight miles north, 
and twenty-four miles east, of Mt. Diablo. 
These townships are subdivided into thirty- 
six sections, each a mile square, and system- 
atically numbered. Each section again into 
quarter-sections of one hundred and sixty 
acres each; and theoretically, these again 
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into forty-acre tracts, which is practically 
the smallest subdivision with which the Gov- 
ernment deals. This system is definite, and 
avoids any confusion. It enables the intend- 
ing settler to find a given piece of land, and 
assures positiveness and clearness of descrip- 
tion in patents and deeds. A conveyance 
of the south-east quarter of the north-east 
quarter of section seventeen, township ten 
north, of range eight east, Mt. Diablo base 
and meridian, gives a clear and positive de- 
scription of a certain and particular forty 
acres of the earth’s surface, which cannot be 
made to apply to any other forty acres on 
this planet. 

When a township is surveyed and subdi- 
vided, a map of it is made, and filed in the 
local United States land office. Any set- 
tler who may be living on the land in this 
township has now the preferred right, for 
ninety days, to file, in this land office, his 
claims of pre-emption or homestead for one 
hundred and sixty acres, which must embrace 
the land where his house and other improve- 


ments are situated. The cost of filing a pre- 


emption claim is three dollars. The Gov- 
ernment requires the settler to occupy and 
improve the land, and gives him a credit of 
two years and nine months: within which to 
make his payment. He should, before the 
expiration of this period, appear at the land 
office, with two witnesses, and prove to the 
officers that he has lived on and cultivated 
the land, when he is allowed to pay for it, 
at the rate of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
per acre, if outside of the limits of the grant 
of odd-numbered sections made by the Gov- 
ernment to aid in building a railroad; or two 
dollars and fifty cents per acre, if within 
those limits. After this is done, the Govern- 
ment issues to him a patent for the land. 
If the settler so elects, he may file a home- 
stead for one hundred and sixty acres. The 
tees in this case, if without the limits of a 
grant to a railroad company, are sixteen dol- 
lars; or twenty-two dollars, if within such 
limits. The settler in this case is required 
to reside upon and cultivate the land for at 
least five years, after which he can appear, 
at any time within two years thereafter, with 





two witnesses,.before the land office, and 
prove the facts of his residence and cultiva- 
tion, when the United States Government 
will give him a patent without further cost, 
except an additional fee of six dollars, if the 
land is beyond railroad limits; or twelve 
dollars, if within such limits. There are 
other means of obtaining lands from the 
Government, such as State selections, uni- 
versity locations, etc.; but these do not inter- 
est the immigrant bureau, or the intending 
settler. 

All of the land in the township not thus 
appropriated by the settlers who were living 
upon it at the time of the survey is subject 


-to pre-emption and homestead, in one hun- 


dred and sixty acre tracts, by the first settler 
who will occupy it, file upon it in the Jand 
office, and put it to use. If the township is 
within the limits of a grant to a railroad 
company, then only the vacant quarter-sec- 
tions of even-numbered sections are thus 
subject to pre-emption and homestead. The 
odd-numbered sections can only be obtain- 
ed by purchase from the railroad company. 
The practical business of a bureau or com- 
mittee on immigration is: First, to obtain 
the information where, in this State, may be 
found public land of the Government, of 
average quality, that is subject to pre-emption 
and homestead. Second, to have this in- 
formation put upon maps, and kept in charge 
of an intelligent. clerk, who has a sufficient 
knowledge of the State, its climate, and pro- 
ductions, to enable him to explain to an im- 
migrant how it may be found and examined; 
and generally, the productions, climate, 
rainfall, and market facilities of each partic- 
ular region. Third, the publication and dis- 
tribution of a pamphlet, giving the obtainable 
statistics of the productions of the State, and 
its exports; the character of the country; its 
peculiarities of climate; its rivers and rail- 
road system; its common school system ; and 
generally, such other facts as would give a 
stranger a correct view of California and its 
peopie. This publication should also state 
that there remained, of public lands, on the © 
day of the publication of the pamphlet, as 
many millions of acres as may be found; 
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that these lands are unappropriated, and are 
subject to pre-emption and homestead, in 
tracts of one hundred and sixty acres, by any 
immigrant who desires them. It should 
further state that the immigrant bureau will 
have on exhibition maps showing these 
lands, and a person in daily attendance to 
explain to the immigrant how they may be 
found; and further, that no fee will be 
charged for giving this information. If pos- 
sible, the correctness of the facts stated in the 
pamphlet should be indorsed by the British, 
German, Swedish, Norwegian, and other 
Consuls, as well as by the Governor of the 
State. If these three things were done, in a 
very short time the question of immigration 
would be solved. We need but show the 
members of the desirable classes of the East 
and Europe where they can obtain fair lands, 
at Government prices, or practically without 
cost, and they will find the way to come and 
take them. 

The obtaining of the important and nec- 
essary information of all of the public lands 
subject to pre-emption and homestead, and 
the plotting of these tracts on land maps, 
are not more complicated or difficult than 
for a merchant to take an account of stock. 
It is simply detail work, which any careful 
clerk can perform; as, for illustration, there 
are probably hundreds of thousands of acres 
of land subject to pre-emption and home- 
stead in the San Francisco land district. The 
books of the land office, when not in use, 
are open to public inspection. A clerk of 
the bureau could visit the office, and exam- 
ine the record of any township in the dis- 
trict that has been surveyed and is on file. 
Commencing with one township, he would 
make a note of all filings and reservations, 
and plot these on a township map. When 
this was done, it would show that on the day 
he made the examination, all of the land ex- 
hibited in this township map that remained 
blank was subject to be taken by pre-emp- 
tion and homestead. A map of the State 
would show him in what county this vacant 
land was situated, and how it could be most 
cheaply reached from San Francisco. This 
could be noted on the back of the township 





map. He could next visit the United States 
Surveyor-General’s office, and ask for the 
field notes of the deputy surveyor who sur- 
veyed this township. The reading of these 
would give him the opinion of the surveyor 
as to the character of the land; also a record 
of its hills, brooks, streams, trees, and other 
natural vegetation, etc. A condensed state- 
ment of the substance of these field notes 
should also be recorded on the back of the 
township plat. He would thus proceed with 
each township, until all the several hundred 
townships in the San Francisco land dis- 
trict had thus been examined and recorded. 
When completed, the bureau, the public, 
and the immigrant would be astonished to 
know that there are large bodies of public 
land still unappropriated, and subject to 
homestead and pre-emption, within a few 
hours’ ride of the city of San Francisco. 

Similar work could be done by a clerk of 
the bureau of immigration in the land of- 
fices of Sacramento, Marysville, Shasta, Los 
Angeles, etc., until the information had been 
collated of all the surveyed lands in the 
State. When completed, it would be a mass 
of practically useful information, such as is 
only found collected together in one other 
place; that is, in the Interior Department at 
Washington. 

When the committee or bureau had gath- 
ered the information of the vacant and un- 
appropriated land in, say, one hundred or 
two hundred townships, it would be ready to 
open an office. If the funds donated to aid 
the bureau are found insufficient to continue 
or complete the work of obtaining this in- 
formation, wealthy people in those counties 
where population is most needed might aid 
the bureau by agreeing to pay the clerk-hire 
necessary to furnish the information, so far 
as relates to the public land in the county 
in which they reside or are interested. 

The people of those counties most desir- 
ing an increase of population could also aid 
the immigrant and the bureau-by employing 
the county surveyor, or some other compe- 
tent person, to show the foreign immigrant 
the particular lands in a given township 
which, on the map supplied by the bureau, 
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were shown to be open to pre-emption and 
homestead. 

As rapidly as lands were taken, the gener- 
al map of the bureau would require correc- 
tion; these corrections could be made from 
copies of the monthly reports made to the 
commissioner of the general land office by 
the registers and receivers of the local land 
offices; so that, immediately after the first 
of every month, the general map of the bu- 
reau would be a correct exhibit of all the 
public lands in the State subject to pre- 
emption and homestead. If the bureau 
thought it desirable, also, to make an exhibit 
of all the surveyed, patented, and graded 
lands in any given number of townships for 
sale by the railroad companies, these, also, 
could be obtained without cost, and be cop- 
ied on the general maps of the bureau. 

If the bureau obtains this information, as 
has been indicated, and simply gives public 
notice that it will, without cost, direct agri- 
cultural immigrants where they may find 
public land syitable for cultivation, and sup- 
ply skeleton maps, showing these lands in a 
given township in detail, it may, in my opin- 
ion, cease further work or expenditure. The 
various transportation companies will, in 
their own interest, take the necessary meas- 
ures to bring people to the State. To illus- 
trate how simply and easily this information 
can be gathered by the bureau, and with 
what clearness and directness it can be ex- 
hibited to the immigrant, I have selected a 
township at random—township 9 north, of 
range g east, Mt. Diablo base and meridi- 
an; that is, that township which is fifty-four 
miles north and fifty-four miles east of Mt. 
Diablo. A map of the State shows it to be 
in the Sacramento United States land district, 
a part within and a part without the limits of 
the grant to the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company; and that all of it is in the “foot- 
hills” of the Sierra, and within the county of 
El Dorado. The State map also shows that 
the Sacramento and Placerville railroad 
passes through it. A letter to the land of- 
fice at Sacramento, asking what lands had 
been filed on by settlers, or disposed of by 
the United States in this township, and an 





inquiry at the railroad land office as to 
the patented and unsold lands belonging to 
the company in the same township, were 
both promptly answered. From these an- 
swers, the accompanying map has been con- 
structed, showing all of the land in this town- 
ship subject to homestead and pre-emption 
on the 14th of November, 1881; and also 
showing the lands which the railroad com- 
pany, in the same township, had for sale on 
the same day. 

This map shows that there are, to-day, in 
this township two‘thousand one hundred and 
twenty acres of United States land undisposed 
of, and subject to pre-emption and home- 
stead; and also, thirteen hundred and twen- 
ty acres belonging to the railroad company, 
and for sale. To ascertain the general qual- 
ity of this land, the office of the United States 
Surveyor-General was visited, and from the 
field notes of the United States deputy sur- 
veyor I made the following extract : 


‘* The land in this township is generally hilly ; it 
is intersected by several streams, towards the heads 
of which are fertile valleys. There are several vine- 
yards in different parts of the township, which pro- 
duce a good quality of wine. Towards the northern 
part are hills, destitute of timber and covered with 
chemisal and manzanita brush, which are capable of 
being converted into good vineyards. This township 
formerly contained rich deposits of gold; and the nu- 
merouscreeks and ravines have been thoroughly mined. 
At present, there are, with few exceptions, no mines 
which are remunerative to white labor. Copper has 
been sought after in different parts of this township, 
but with no encouraging results. The Boston Copper 
Mining Company has worked for three years, and has 
sunk several shafts in the center of the township, but 
without much success. In the south-west quarter of 
section eight, and north-west quarter of section 
seventeen, are limekilns and marble quarries, from 
which a good quality of lime and marble are pro- 
cured. The timber is generally white and live oak, 
and pine, with undergrowth of chaparal, chemisal, live- 
oak, manzanita, and buckeye. The township is well 
watered, and has good facilities for communication 
afforded by the different toll roads and the Sacra- 
mento and Placerville railroad.” 


The survey of the Sacramento and Placer- 
ville railroad shows that the land in this town- 
ship has an elevation above the sea of an 
average of nine hundred feet. The lowest 
portion of the township, over which the rail- 
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road passes, is four hundred and fifty-three 
feet; and the highest, one thousand four hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet. It is, therefore, 
within what is known as the warm belt of 
the “foothills.” The meteorological records 
kept by the Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany show, that for the past seven years this 
township has received an annual average 
rainfall of thirty-two and sixty-one one hun- 
dredths inches. 


With a copy of this map, and the informa- 
tion here detailed, an immigrant could have 
no trouble in visiting this township, and mak- 
ing an examination of the vacant lands. He 
would, without doubt, find many tracts within 
the inclosure of people who, having exhaust- 
ed their own free pre-emption and homestead 
rights, are desirous of retaining the use of 
adjoining valuable public land as long as pos- 
| sible; but they will generally yield possession 
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when a filing is made in the United States 
land office. 

In taking this township to use for the pur- 
pose of illustrating how the vacant lands are 
to be found and exhibited to the immigrant, 
I happened upon one quite thickly settled, 
where there are schools and places of wor- 
ship, wheat farms, orchards, and vineyards— 
in fact, one of the most noted vineyards in 
the State isin thistownship. If I had taken, 
for purpose of illustration, a township farther 
away from a railroad, it would have disclosed 
larger bodies of public land. 

From personal knowledge and cursory ex- 
amination of the records, I am convinced 
there are, on the plains east of the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin rivers, and in the 
“foothills ” of the Sierra, below an elevation 
of two thousand feet, more than two million 
acres of wheat, orchard, and vineyard land 
subject to pre-emption and homestead. How 
many more millions of acres are subject to 
pre-emption and homestead in other parts of 
the State, I am not so well prepared to say. 

Unless specific information is obtained as 


to the public lands subject to pre-emption 
and homestead, and this information is made 
easily accessible to the immigrant, we will 





only invite the most desirable people to come 
here to be disappointed. I have shown 
how easily this information can be obtained 
and made available. So long as a bureau 
of immigration neglects these details, and de- 
pends upon vague generalities, it will be prac- 
tically useless; or, what is worse, act as an 
obstruction to the immigration of the most 
desirable class of people. 

Civilization had dawned, and the progress 
of the race was assured, when the first man 
planted seed in the confident hope of, in 
peace, gathering the crop. We advance in 
civilization, and accelerate progress, when 
we fasten men, by ownership, to the land 
they cultivate. This ownership converts the 
“tramp” into an industrious citizen; the 
agrarian and communist into conservative 
and law-abiding members of society; and the 
indifferent and thriftless into habits of pru- 
dence and economy. Every man who goes 
on the public land to make a home, not only 
adds to the wealth of the nation, and to the 
permanence and security of civilized society, 
but he becomes an additional surety for the 
enactment of just laws, for honesty and econ- 
omy in public expenditures, and for the per- 
petuity of a good government. 

B. B. REDDING. 





WEE WI PING. 


Over San Francisco the fog hangs like a ma- 
gician’s smoke, and, to the pioneer of 1849, 
the city’s crowded thoroughfare may well 
seem a spell, that will vanish, leaving him, lan- 
tern in hand, to plod through adobe mud, or 
over sand banks. But the pavement is firm 
beneath our feet, and an evening walk shows 
Market and Kearney streets at their best; 
for the poverty of the architecture is hidden 
by the night, and the electric lights, brilliant 
as they are, do not expose the dingy paint. 
It is only the beautiful shops, the many-col- 
ored lights, and the pleasant throng we see, 
with now and then a glimpse into a dark 
side-street. 





From one of these a young man joined 
the crowd on Kearney street, one evening a 
few years ago; apparently, however, not 
from a desire for companionship. He scarce- 
ly glanced at the group of loiterers looking 
at a bit of funny mechanism in the window 
of a cigar-shop. Nor did his footsteps fall 
in with the gay music coming from a beer- 
saloon below the pavement, as he passed the 
next corner. Farther on, a cellar dance-house 
suddenly disgorged its rabble. Something 
had been stolen, and there was much angry 
expostulation. But he quickly skirted the 
gathering crowd, and soon after reached the 
Plaza. Beyond it, the shops were smaller 
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and dimmer at every block, and walkers were 
beginning to retrace their steps. But the 
young man passed the Plaza, with its line of 
shabby cabs, and a few blocks farther on 
went into the Chinese quarter. The house 
before which he stopped had a window and 
door on the first floor. This window had on 
its small middle pane a piece of red paper, 
which bore the motto, in Chinese, “ Chaz 
Lung Shing,” meaning “abundant relief.” 
The motto appeared again on a vertical sign 
beside the door. Over the door was written 
in English: 
WEE WI PING, 
DOCTOR. 

Behind the window the old doctor sat 
reading at a desk, with his legs drawn up as 
close to his body as the uppermost rung of 
the stool allowed, his rounded shoulders seem- 
ing doubly broad from the fur cloak he 
wore. 

The stranger had seen him in passing the 
window, and shoved open the door without 
the ado of knocking. The room he entered 


was fragrant with the odor of orange-peel 


and bamboo, and perhaps there was a trace 
of opium smoke. The walls were brightened 
here and there with red paper mottoes, cal- 
culated to flatter the hopes of patients; and 
the room was further garnished by the physi- 
cian’s well-worn books, and by some bits of 
tichly carved wood, fitted to the doorway at 
the back of the shop. A patient waiting to 
claim the physician’s attention would have 
also become idly conscious of sitting in an 
elaborately carved chair. But the stranger 
had no need to-night to while away a half- 
hour with the various details of the room. 
The only occupant besides the doctor was 
the young boy Foo, whom the visitor had 
often seen here before. He turned toWards 
the American with a flushed, happy face, as 
if well pleased at an addition to the audience 
that should listen to his Chinese flute; which, 
indeed, beneath his eager fingers, gave forth a 
faint music to mingle with the uncouth tones. 
At a motion from the old doctor, however, 
he left the room, and his music was soon 
heard overhead. The physician listened 
with apparent satisfaction, as he motioned 





his visitor to a seat. Taking the offered 
chair, the young man sought to speak quietly. 

“As you promised me four months ago, 
I no longer freeze and burn with ague. But 
I could almost think,” he continued, laughing 
nervously, “that, instead of being of the fair 
Saxon race, I have come to have the blood 
of the dark Tartar tribe in my veins. Else a 
skin that becomes more sallow every day can 
scarcely be consistent with returning health.” 

Wee Wi Ping remained silent, as if expect- 
ing his patient to proceed. After a brief 
hesitancy, the young man said, with an ex- 
pression of extreme repugnance: 

“T think you will not be at a loss to tell 
me why my limbs are beginning to bristle 
with these long dusky hairs.” 

Uncurling his legs from beneath the stool 
on which he has until now sat motionless, 
the Chinaman came with a quick, pe- 
culiar gait, to see the arm which his patient 
bared. There was something exceedingly 
sinister in his appearance—an undefinable 
something which permeated his whole figure, 
and, to the young man’s fancy, extended itself 
to his clothing, till the red ivory button on 
his skull-cap seemed a bit of that brilliant 
coloring which Nature so often gives to her 
most venomous creatures. What was it that 
the old Chinaman suggested to his mind, and 
which yet so eluded his grasp? The physi- 
cian turned back his own sleeve, and showed 
an arm still more hairy than that of his pa- 
tient. The young man looked at it, and, 
with a quick glance of comprehension at his 
figure, cried: 

“ A spider!” 

“Yes, a spider,” returned the doctor, 
coldly. 

The young man drew down his sleeve with 
a shiver of disgust. His face became hag- 
gard, and his thoughts were so urgent that it is 
doubtful if he heard fully what it was the 
mood of the usually taciturn old Chinaman 
to relate. 

“For many generations,” said the physi- 
cian, “the eldest son of our family has been 
a doctor ; and through this long line of phy- 
sicians, a bottle of poison has descended, ac- 
companied by the tradition which says that 
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its original owner. escaped beyond the Chi- 
nese wall. He had it announced that he had 
died; and his funeral was celebrated with 
great punctiliousness that his flight might not 
be discovered to the ruin of his family. In 
the mean time, while bands of hired mourners 
were filling the air with lamentations, the 
physician was making his way to India, and 
thence, in time, he visited all the cities of 
the then known world; till at last, fearing 
that old age would surprise him in a foreign 
land, he began his journey home. But he 
had staid too long. The old age that he 
dreaded, as something in the future, was al- 
ready upon him. Hefell sick. In his help- 
lessness, his home seemed the only beautiful 
place in the world, and he cursed himself 
that he had ever left it. Ashe was bewailing 


his misfortune, and railing against the world 
outside the Chinese wall, he happened to re- 
member a vial of poison which had been 
given him in Italy. Yes, surely he had been 
told that it gave longevity ; though, in truth, 
the weight of old Benvolio’s discourse had 
been of its baleful qualities. 


But my ances- 
tor’s only thought was to get home ; and he 
eagerly sought among his treasures for the 
bottle. It was soon found. A small lead 
bottle, with a stopper of onyx, cemented in 
its place by brown clay; the richly wrought 
sides having the direction for the minute 
dose. A month later he was a wiry old man, 
and in time he reached home. 

“The poison had now become a necessity 
to him. Its first effect was to assimilate him 
physically, as near as possible, to a tarantula; 
but he perceived that this change was not 
detected by others. The second change 
was not noted by himself, but was painfully 
evident to his family; for he became malig- 
nant, and was so crafty in finding ways of 
killing his relatives, that the family was in 
danger of becoming extinct. They sought 
vainly to rid themselves of the alert old man. 
But, one after another, he disposed of most 
of the living members of the family, and 
then employed himself in desecrating the 
funereal urns of his ancestors, compelling his 
few surviving relatives to assist him in his 
work. He had, one afternoon, nearly reach- 





ed the bottom of the urn of a respected an- 
cestor, and was leaning far down into it for a 
bit of bone, when his nephew, Shun Wo, 
seized him by the feet and pitched him into 
the jar, and, by great agility, succeeded in 
fastening the cover down. 

“The old fellow stormed and coaxed, 
without avail. The family could hear him 
crawl up the side of his improvised prison, 
then losing his footing, fall to the bottom. 
Resolved never to be troubled with him 
again, living or dead, they carried the urn to 
a distant part of the empire, and buried it. 
Horror of him was so great that several gen- 
erations passed away before the urn in which 
he had been immured was sought out. Then 
an old physician, who had delighted from 
his childhood in reading the accounts which 
his ancestor had left of his travels, determin- 
ed, even at the risk of bringing an evil spirit 
into the family, to make sure that the tales 
were not myths, by unearthing the remains, 
and finding, if possible, the vial which his 
progenitor claimed to have received in Italy. 
He found a skeleton in a wadded blouse. 
The pocket of the blouse was turned inside 
out, showing that the prisoner had sought 
for the bottle of poison, as a means of pro- 
longing his life; but the vial had escaped 
through a hole, and buried itself in the wad- 
ding of the garment. The old physician 
seems to have rested content with the dis- 
covery of the bottle; and from his time to 
mine, no one seems to have clung so fiercely 
to life as to put to trial the potency of the 
medicine. In my case, a love of my art, an 
investigating spirit, have led me to test the 
truth of the family legend. I have watched 
its action on myself, know its physical effects 
to be a darkened skin, a growth of hair on 
the limbs, and venomous finger nails. Its 
moral effects, which might escape my obser- 
vation in my own person, I intend to dem- 
onstrate on you.” 

The young man had gradually become 
conscious of the import of the physician’s 
words, and turned upon him with a white 
face and flashing eyes. He perceived a 
small lead bottle in the physician’s hands. 
Wee Wi Ping saw that it was seen, and ut- 
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tered a threatening cry as he sought convul- 
sively to hide the bottle in his bosom. But 
his long-nailed fingers clutched it in vain. 
In an instant the young man wrenched it 
from him, and the Chinaman clung to his 
patient by tooth and nail, endeavoring to 
drag him to the floor. With one of those 
sudden outlays of strength, however, of 
which excitable natures are capable, the 
young man flung the physician from him, 
almost as if he were a hideous insect. Very 
malignant the old fellow seemed, as, having 
gathered himself up from the floor, he stood 
observant of his patient’s movements. 

“What are you going to do with this med- 
icine ?” 

“Destroy it. Put it where you will never 
do any mischief with it again,” replied the 
young man. 

“Humph!” said Wee Wi Ping. 
claim to be a chemist. There may be some 
antidote for this poison. But, if you make 
way with the contents of this bottle, you will 
have only a month in which to try experi- 
ments.” 

“T tell you,” answered the young man, 
“that I shall destroy the stuff.” 

“Very well,” grimly responded the physi- 
cian; “but if, at the end of this month you 
conclude to live another month, I shall de- 
mand of you another month’s life for myself.” 

An hour later the young man reached his 
lodgings. A letter, directed to Mr. James 
Sheldon, had been slipped beneath his door. 
His hand trembled as he looked at the fa- 
miliar handwriting. But only the first of it 
was from his mother. Good neighbor Elsie 
has written the remainder to tell him of his 
mother’s sudden death. 

“Mother, mother! would you have seen 
the change that is coming over me ?” 

Bitter tears sprung to his eyes; but, as he 
thought of his mother, tender memories of 
her soothed him to gentle sorrow. For her 
sake, the evil that has come upon him shall 
be conquered. 


“Tou 


It was on the eighth of May, eight months 
after the events we have related, and Shel- 
don was thinking of Wee Wi Ping as he has- 





tened to his lodgings. If the old_ fellow 
came this afternoon, he would receive for the 
eighth time a dose of poison. Reaching his 
room, Sheldon found that he had left his 
key in the door. On entering, he perceived 
the Chinaman standing by the window. 
His more than usual sullenness made Shel- 
don wonder if he had been making an un- 
profitable search of the room; but he could 
see no trace of his fingers. 

“Good day,” said Sheldon; “sit down; I 
want to talk with you.” 

“T hear,” returned the Chinaman. 

Sheldon took from his pocket-book a quill 
which had been dipped in the tarantula poi- 
son, and placed it on the table beside a bot- 
tle containing a red fluid. He looked at 
the old physician, who had not moved from 
his position beside the window, or so much 
as turned his eyes from the direction of the 
brick wall across the street. 

‘“‘ For eight months,” said Sheldon, stead- 
ily, “‘my life has depended on this poison. 
But now I think I have found the means 
whereby I may rid myself of its tyranny. 
Every month I shall take less poison, and in 
its place use a draught I have prepared. 
You may do the same. If you will not—” 
he paused, and then added, emphatically, 
“Do not deceive yourself. When I stop 
taking this poison, I shall no longer feed it 
to you!” 

The Chinaman’s face remained as impas- 
sive as if he had been addressed in a lan- 
guage unknown to him, and Sheldon was at 
a loss how to reach him. Calling to mind 
the young Chinaman he had often seen in 
the doctor’s office, and remembering the old 
fellow’s seeming liking for him, he said: 

“* May you not sometime hurt Foo ?” 

Wee Wi Ping turned his face slowly on his 
questioner. His rage had none of that ebul- 
lition by which anger escapes in gestures. 
Its threat was in his face. 

“ Dead, eight months ago!” 

Sheldon sprang to his feet. Had the phy- 
sician killed Foo in his first rage at losing 
the poison? If the young man had arisen 
with the intention of going to the Chinaman, 
he was stopped by hearing an uncertain 
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fumbling at his door. It opened, and an 
old man came in. An ejaculation escaped 
Sheldon, and for an instant his eyes were on 
the physician. He had thought his father 
safe with Elsie in the country. Where can 
he hope to hide this childish old man for 
the future, that the malice of Wee Wi Ping 
will not find him out? A beetle crept from 
a box of herbs on the window-sill, and came 
towards the physician. He spat on the 
creature, and Sheldon saw that it writhed 
and died. The perspiration started to the 
young man’s brow as he turned to his father. 
It was best for the old man that his son 
should seem his enemy. 

“Jimmy, I want to live with you!” cried 
old Caleb, grasping his son’s coat. 

“Go away!” cried Sheldon, freeing him- 
self from the old man’s hands; “‘ go away— 
go where you belong!” 

The old man whimpered, then his face 
brightened. 

“Jimmy, Jimmy boy, I have money to 
take care of us,” pleaded old Caleb, drawing 
a yarn stocking from his pocket to show a 
treasure of a few dimes. In doing so, a steel 
thimble rolled from the stocking. 

“Oh!” cried Caleb, piteously, “I saved it.” 

Sheldon recognized his mother’s thimble, 
and seizing his father by the arm, he hurried 
him to the door. 

“You hurt me,” cried the old man. 

The hand that held him grew gentle, but 
its purpose not less determined; and in a mo- 
ment, the door was closed behind him. 
Within the room, muttering to himself, Shel- 
don stalked to and fro in such a manner as 
to keep between the Chinaman and the door. 
Once, pausing involuntarily when the old 
man stumbled on the stairs, his seeming anger 
increased. Chairs were kicked out of the way, 
and soon half the contents of the table came 
. tothe floor, to the terror of a cat which for a 
week he had been trying to coax down from 
the eaves to hisroom. He checked himself 
suddenly. Can it be possible, he asked him- 
self, that I may not even simulate anger lest a 
real rage should seize me? He had watched 
himself vigilantly for months, and until now 
had thought that he had escaped any moral 





taint from the poison. The sternness of his 
expression relaxed somewhat as he sawon the 
table the bottle of medicine he had prepared. 
Reflecting that his father must have had time 
to go some distance, he seated himself and 
looked at Wee Wi Ping, who still looked out 
at the window without any apparant interest 
in Sheldon’s movements. He now, however, 
came to the table where Sheldon sat, and 
having first carefully secured the quill of poi- 
son in his clothing, he took the bottle of 
medicine in his hand. 

“ You are not afraid to taste your own mix- 
ture,” he demanded, eying the young man 
keenly. 

“No, certainly not ; see!” 

Apparently satisfied, the Chinaman took 
the bottle and left the room. Sheldon was 
at the pains to know that he went directly to 
Chinatown. 


Poor old Caleb! When his son had shut 
the door on him, he stood before it dazed 
and tremulous, and then began the descent 
of the steep stairs. Surely, whoever had 
built them had not thought of old age or 
sickness. His lips quivered with the help- 
lessness of second childhood, as he thought 
of Elsie, from whom he had run away. 
Caleb lived with Elsie and her husband, Joe, 
in a little village to which the railroad had 
just been completed. When the trial was 
made over the road, Joe came to the city, re- 
turning a few days later, brimming over with 
tales of the sights he had seen. Caleb lis- 
tened eagerly, especially when the talk was 
of Sheldon; and Joe, well pleased with 
his attention, laid himself out to please 
him. 

“Why,” said Joe, ‘in the city there are so 
many people that they do not know one 
another’s names. You see, if I were to say, 
‘ Please, sir, where does Mr. Sheldon live, no 
one could tell me. But I knew better than 
that. I knewI must say, ‘ Please, sir, where 
is No. 10 Blank street.’ I must be sure not 
to forget that; so I had it written on a piece 
of paper which I carried in my pocket,” and 
Joe, thrusting his hand into his pocket and 
finding that it still contained the identical 
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piece of paper, proceeded once more to pe- 
ruse its contents. 

“There,” he said, “there it is, No. 10 
Blank street.” 

“Ves,” said Caleb ; and that night he lay 
awake thinking of the wonderful city, and 
teaching himself to say, “ Please, sir, where 
is No. ro Blank street.” 

Now that he had seen his son, he wander- 
ed off down the street, his palsied head giv- 
ing sad answer to his troubled heart. It was 
one of San Francisco’s disagreeable after- 
noons. The sky was bright, but the wind 
often hid him in dust, leaving him weary and 
breathless when the gust had subsided. He 
walked a distance that afternoon which might 
have wearied younger feet. Where was he 
going? Did he know? He came into a lit- 
tle side-street, where stood a small white 
house, with the sign, “ John Rea, Florist.” 
The earth before the house had been banked 
up with boards, affording a space where grew 
a climbing rose and a honeysuckle; a bunch 
of marigolds also grew on the bank, prob- 
ably emigrants from the side garden. But 


Caleb looked neither at the delicate rose, 
nor at the honeysuckle which was filling 
the air with perfume; but only at the old- 


fashioned marigolds. A girl was sitting by 
the window; and he stretched out his hands 
towards them with trembling eagerness. 
Poor, weary old Caleb! Were the flowers 
fairy gold, that they danced away from his 
fingers? The house, too, became a white 
blank; and the girl— 

Poor old Caleb! If his strength had to 
fail, it was well that it should be at John Rea’s 
door. A little later, he sat by the kitchen 
fire, his grateful eyes watching Mrs. Rea and 
Judith, as they busied themselves for his 
comfort. He had finished his third ample 
slice of bread before he settled back in his 
chair and gave himself up to the sense of 
warmth which the fire was imparting to his 
chilled body; and his happiness was com- 
plete when Judith thought to give him her 
father’s pipe. As the glow in the bowl of the 
pipe sunk lower and lower, the soothing 
smoke filled the old man’s heart with Indian 
summer; and he sat watching the sunshine 





that streamed into the room, with thoughts 
as vague and floating as the atoms in the 
sunbeams. 

In the mean time the police were searching 
the city for him; but for several days his 
son failed to find any trace of him. Rest 
was impossible to Sheldon. Night and day 
he haunted the streets, the purpose in his 
white face seeming so apart from every-day 
concerns as to be almost startling. Not only 
was he harassed by the anxieties of the pres- 
ent, but, in spite of himself, he went over 
again and again, in a sort of mental tread- 
mill, the scenes which had taken place in his 
room. Once, at the summons of a detective, 
he stood in the morgue, and saw an old man 
lying there with cruel finger-marks on his 
throat. Not Caleb! Yet just such a possi- 
bility had been dogging the young man’s 
thought. Where was Wee Wi Ping? He 
had given up his practice, and Sheldon knew 
nothing of his whereabouts. To find him, he 
peered into Chinese warehouses and restau- 
rants; showed his haggard face in their 
gambling-dens ; and, under the guidance of 
the police, left not a noisome tenement whose 
huddled wretches he did not see. But the 
sunset of the third day found him without 
any clew by which to find either his father or 
the Chinaman. He was gloomily consider- 
ing what should be done next, as he stood 
waiting for a car which would carry him to 
the police office; but, being depressed and 
absent-minded, he allowed it to slip past him. 

With a sigh he looked after the receding 
car, then roused himself to look at the crowd. 
There was the balloon-man, with his cluster 
of floating worlds. A blind woman sat near 
the curbstone with a hand-organ. Its bits of 
love and sorrow from the operas had long 
ago grown monotonous, and she no longer 
listened to them; but the occasional drop- 
ping of a small coin in her cup sings to her , 
of a fire in her small grate, a jolly kettle, and 
a spluttering of meat in the pan. 

Sheldon had looked: into so many faces 
during the past few days, that his heart ached 
at the sight of strangers. If he could only 
find Caleb! His glance wandered to the 
other side of the street, where the people 
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were just coming out froma matinee. There 
stood Caleb. Sheldon stretched out a hand 
to steady himself, and hastily brushed the 
mist from his eyes. How happy the old 
man seemed! He was selling flowers, and 
his face shone with simple good-will on the 
passers-by. Evidently he was enjoying the 
crowd. Sheldon drew near, and stood watch- 
ing him as he offered his bouquets, now to a 
pretty girl or pleasant-faced woman, now to 
some business man who hurried unheeding 
past the out-stretched hand. There were 
gorgeous dames that now and then sailed 
past Caleb, delighting him with their glitter- 
ing beads and satin gowns. He would have 
taken a child’s pleasure in touching their 
glossy dresses. As he held out his flowers 
to them, he bestowed on these fair ones the 
most honest admiration which, perhaps, they 
had ever received. He was, himself, so 
comical a figure, with his brindled old beav- 
er, his baggy coat tails, and the smutches of 
dirt on his face—for his hands had been on 
some dusty railing—that even Sheldon’s ten- 
derness was surprised into a smile. 


A wig-maker’s window near Sheldon. sug- 
gested a new course of action to him. He 
longed to speak to his father, but dreaded to 
bring a shadow across his face, even for a 


moment. Disguised, he should not bring a 
grievous memory back to the old man; and 
for the future, he could be able to befriend 
him with less fear of arousing the physician’s 
animosity. 

In the next quarter of an hour, an old 
gentleman emerged from the wig-maker’s es- 
tablishment, and was quickly spied by Caleb, 
for the street was now fast thinning of its 
crowd. He proved a good customer, buying, 
not one bouquet only, but all that were in 
the basket. Five nosegays at once !—such an 
armful that Caleb was obliged to show him 
more than once that he was crushing one or 
another of them. He was so helpful that it 
was no wonder that the other old fellow’s 
face grew tender to him. Indeed, they were 
such friends by the time the bouquets were 
arranged, that the new-comer offered to 
walk home with Caleb. But the latter did 
not know the way home, and must wait for 





a boy who was coming to meet him. The 
two old men, therefore, began to look at the 
shop-windows; and, if the stranger was a lit- 
tle restless when Caleb passed before the 
wig-maker’s, his embarrassment was relieved 
by the speedy appearance of Peter Rea. 

Peter Rea was a shy lad, the stranger 
thought; but, long before they reached their 
destination, the mention of a common friend, 
Robinson Crusoe, had made them friends. 
Caleb, Peter, and their new friend were 
chatting merrily when they came in sight of 
the Rea cottage; and, as the gentleman had 
said that he would like to see Mr. Rea, it 
seemed quite natural to Caleb and Peter to 
take him around to the back door with them. 
The stranger, however, paused here, an appe- 
tizing odor warning him that the family were 
about to sit down to supper. Through the 
half glass door he could see a fair-haired girl 
kneeling before the stove, toasting a last 
piece of bread, and an older woman holding 
a teapot to the light, to see how much water 
would fill it. As he bade Caleb and Peter 
good by, saying he would come another 
time, the stranger looked pleased; for the 
room into which he had been looking was 
filled with the din of merry children, and he 
had watched them scramble over a large 
man, and scream with delight when he shook 
himself, or suddenly let down a leg. 

“Father,” said Peter, putting his body 
half in at the door, “isn’t the gentleman to 
come in this way?” 

John, hearing himself appealed to, came 
to the door, making a hasty attempt to smooth 
his soft flaxen hair. 

“If you please, sir, I should like to speak 
to you,” said the stranger. 

As they stood alone, John saw by the light 
from the kitchen windows that the stranger 
was an elderly man. 

“‘May I talk with you about Caleb Shel- 
don? I have gathered something of his 
story, and am interested in him,” said the 
man. 

John took a second look at the stranger, 
but, noting his white hair, corrected some 
momentary impression. 

“ Yes,” he said; “I suppose he has told 
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you of his undutiful son, who has turned him 
out of doors.” 

If the light had been brighter, John would 
have seen that his speech made the old gen- 
tleman wince. 

“T infer,” he replied, “that he is depend- 
ent on you. May I ask what you are going 
to do with—with this old man?” 

“Well,” said John, with perplexed good- 
nature, “I do not know. Judith thinks he 
can sell flowers,” and John stopped to pick 
up the cat that was caressingly rubbing her- 
self against his leg. The stranger shook his 
head. 

“One so old may too readily suffer harm 
on the crowded streets. I notice,” he said, 
“that you have a room for rent. Will you 
let me have it for this old man?” 

Seeing John’s surprise, he added hastily : 

“Surely one old fellow may help another. 
I will gladly pay his expenses, to know that 
he is sheltered from the turmoil of the city.” 

“ Well, well,” said John, good-humoredly, 
“come in and talk the matter over.” 

The old gentleman seemed shy of coming 
into the house; and was, in fact, so bashful 
an old man, that he stammered very much 
when John paused for his name, in present- 
ing him to’ Mrs. Rea. But he wasa pleasant 
old man, when he became more at his ease: 
and before the supper was finished, the fam- 
ily had lost the feeling that he was a new- 
comer. 

“ Peter,” said Mrs. Rea, “see how straight 
Mr. James is! You will never be like that, 
if you do not hold your shoulders back.” 

The old gentleman, indeed, had the ad- 
vantage of Peter in various ways. His eyes 
were bright and clear, while Peter’s near- 
sighted eyes brought his nose between the 
covers of his book. Then Peter often had 
the toothache; but the stranger’s white teeth 
seemed yet strong for many years’ service. 
John’s eyes were often on his guest’s hand- 
some face, especially if the stranger was doing 
some kind office for Caleb, which was often, 
for he seemed to find a thousand wants of 
which Caleb himself was not conscious until 
the kind hand offered to supply them. Good 
John, as he looked on, gained an impression 





which led him next morning to question 
Caleb about his son’s appearance When he 
saw him last. 

“Ts his skin light or dark?” suggested 
John. 

As is common with old people, Caleb’s 
mind turned back a number of years. He 
had a distinct remembrance of the half-grown 
boy, and answered confidently : 

“He is fair, as I am.” 

“Humph!” said John, slowly; and, much 
puzzled, he picked up his hat, and went into 
the garden, where he whistled softly over his 
work, as was his fashion when thoughtful. 
After this, Mr. James’s visits always left 
John thoughtful. Watching the stranger’s 
almost yearning tenderness toward Caleb, it 
was impossible to doubt that a good inten- 
tion brought him to the old man’s side. But 
who was he? and why did he come disguis- 
ed? With a patient kindness possible to his 
nature, John waited for an answer. 

Sheldon at first felt only joy at being with 
his father; but as his heart warmed toward 
the people who were so kind to his father, he 
felt troubled that he should seem to them to 
be what he was not. Every day he wished 
more and more to reveal himself to John; 
but the secret behind his disguise was so hard 
to tell that his courage failed. Sometimes 
he spent a pleasant evening among them; but 
oftener he passed the house without entering. 
Shadows came on the curtains, and Sheldon 
knew them all, and knew Judith’s best. 
Turning away, he would tell himself that it 
was best he should stay away until he had 
conquered the craving which still beset him 
forthe poison. In these dreary moments, he 
had at least the comfort of believing that he 
was surely gaining this victory. 

To Wee Wi Ping he still gave small 
amounts of the poison; for he knew, by fear- 
ful experience, the appetite to be strong; 
and finding the old fellow seemingly docile 
in taking the antidote prepared for him, and 
apparently not disposed to trouble Caleb, 
Sheldon had gradually grown tolerant of him. 


Sheldon’s refuge, when he became too rest- 
less to settle himself to any employment, con- 
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sisted in slinging his botanist’s case over his 
shoulder, and setting off on a walking-tour. 
Thus it happened that the latter days of Sep- 
tember found him miles away from San Fran- 
cisco. It had been a beautiful day, and 
Sheldon was returning across fields to his inn, 
agreeably ready to do justice to a good sup- 
per and bed, when he saw, a little beyond him, 
a man sitting on the ground, watching some 
object intently. So absorbed was he that he 
did not hear Sheldon, who left the path and 
came across the stubble to see what he was 
about. The man seemed a laborer, by his 
overalls. No: coming nearer, Sheldon saw 
that he was a Chinaman. It was Wee Wi 
Ping, and he watched a tarantula hole. 
Would the creature come out for the prey 
he had spread? Something stirred in the 
hole; then a huge spider raised itself above 
the surface and darted at a grasshopper, but 
was itself darted upon by the physician. An 


exclamation made him aware of Sheldon’s 
presence, and he sprang to his feet with a 
snarling cry, the foam gathering in his mouth, 
and his angry, sparkling eyes gaining a 


strange keenness from the strongly contract- 
ed pupils—a sign, oftentimes, that an acute 
attack of insanity isnear. He crouched for a 
moment as if about to spring. He would not 
berobbed of histreasure. Flight was possible. 
He turned and fled. Having seen him dis- 
appear, the young man went towards his inn. 

“So,” he said, “this little lead bottleful 
of poison, which I have in my keeping, is a 
hostage for my father’s safety. Thephysician 
chooses to keep the peace for the sake of 
the poison he is able to obtain each month. 
In the mean time, he is trying a substitute in 
the manner I have just seen.” 

The more Sheldon thought of his discov- 
ery, the more uneasy he became, and he re- 
solved to go to the city by the first morning 
train, and take counsel with John Rea. Too 
perturbed to care to go to bed, he sat by his 
window, thinking of the wretched circum- 
stances in which he was meshed. Once, 
twice he seemed to sleep; but no sooner did 
his head sink forward than he started up, 
seeing the Chinaman’s crouching figure 
about to spring on him. Then, waking and 





finding himself alone in his bedroom, he 
looked out into the still night, hearing only 
the dropping of water into a horse-trough, 
and now and then a sudden racing of the 
house dog around the porch below. Then, 
a moment later, Sheldon would hear him 
fling himself down in his old place with a 
sigh, giving himself up to sleep. But sleep 
comes not so easily to human beings; and as 
Sheldon’s memory brought every detail of the 
physician’s appearance before him, the idea 
asserted itself more and more that the old 
fellow was mad. 

At last, the first light of morning appeared 
in the sky. The train would pass the station 
at five o’clock; and Sheldon, having made 
his way down-stairs and out at the bar-room 
door, was soon on his way thither He 
reached the city early in the evening, and, 
dressing himself in the disguise he had come 
to dislike so much, he hastened to John 
Rea’s house. Caleb was first to hear his 
footstep; and with a glad cry, he hastened to 
open the door, clinging fast to the guest’s 
hand when he stood in their midst. Every 
one seemed to have a pleasant greeting for 
Sheldon; and as he looked at John he felt 
that no one ever had a kinder friend to whom 
to tell a hard story. 

“OQ, Mr. James, we are so glad you have 
come,” cried Peter, plucking him by the 
sleeve. ‘Judith and I want so much to go 
to the Chinese theater. My! you just ought 
to see what they are doing! Men walking 
up ladders of knives, and everything! Father 
has his lameness again to-night, but he would 
trust us with you.” There was a certain self- 
reproach in old Mr. James’s face, which de- 
cided John in his favor. 

“Yes, they can go,” he said, with the 
kindly little laugh characteristic of him. 

There were few places which Sheldon 
would have avoided more than the Chinese 
theater; but he consented, seeing Judith’s 
eager face. The young people hurried into 
their wraps, and Caleb, finding that they were 
going somewhere with his friend, insisted on 
going too. 

“OQ, you cannot go,” said Peter; “you 
would fall asleep.” 
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* “No,” said Sheldon, gently; “not to- 
night. See, here are fifty cents.. You shall 
keep it, and we will see the seals at the Cliff 
—eh?” 

Caleb put up his lip, not at all: persuaded; 
but Peter called that the car was coming, and 
Sheldon was obliged to hasten from the 
house. The car paused a little longer than 
usual, but Sheldon was not aware that his 
party was augmented until he passed in at 
the door of the theater, when he heard 
Caleb struggling to pass the doorkeeper. 
There was nothing for it but to take him 
along. 

Everything about the dingy little theater 
delighted Sheldon’s three companions; but 
the young man would have been better 
pleased if the gallery in which they sat had 
seemed less rickety whenever a Chinaman 
stepped from seat to seat—a method of com- 
ing and going which they seemed to prefer 
to walking along the aisles. 

“Every Chinaman here is smoking a cigar, 
and the place looks as if it would catch like 
tinder,” was his comment. 

But he partly forgot his anxiety as he 
watched Judith’s happy face. Besides, he 
was eyes to the near-sighted Peter, and before 
long a pillowto Caleb. Weary from the loss 
of sleep the night before, he several times 
caught himself nodding. To keep awake, he 
began to examine the crowd below, when 
his eyes were caught by an unmistakable 
figure. Wee Wi Ping crouched near the 
stage, and between him and it arose a blue 
smoke. He was tearing small strips from his 
clothing, and a flame shot up as he placed 
these on the spot from which the smoke 
ascended. 

“Judith! Peter!” But he had hardly time 
to tell them of their danger before the whole 
audience was in commotion. 

In a panic-stricken crowd of our country- 
men, we at least know, at every cry, the im- 
pulse that moves the throng. But the clamor 
around Sheldon and his friends gave them 
no explanation of the undulations of the 
crowd. Unable to understand the language, 
they became as foreign substances to the 
mass, to be crushed back or rushed forward 
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without. a share in the common .volition. 
Once, when Sheldon’s eyes met Judith’s, he 
knew that her foot, too, had touched the 
prostrate form over which he had just been 
hurried. How brave she seemed! and how 
heedful of her brother’s safety! Sheldon 
tried to help her; but she shook her head and 
looked at Caleb, who was lying in Sheldon’s 
arms, almost paralyzed with fear. When 
they were near enough to see the choked 
stairway, Sheldon noticed that between the 
stairs and the wall there was a small space 
partitioned off by a railing. The crowd, in 
its anxiety to keep near the opening of the 
stairs, had not availed itself of the space, and 
Sheldon determined, if possible, to bring his 
party into this place, where they would at 
least have standing-room. After a hard 
struggle, he brought his charge into the inclos- 
ure; and as he stood resting, noticed again 
that the gallery was unsteady. In a moment 


more, one side of it parted from the wall, 
falling in sucha manner as to bring a corner 
of the down-stairs doorway above the edge 


of the gallery, at the place where Sheldon 
stood. It was only a small space, but his 
heart leaped as he saw it. 

“Peter! Peter, come! this place is large 
enough for you and Judith to pass through ; 
and when you are out, you must bring help to 
Caleb and me,” said Sheldon. 

The boy obeyed, but Judith could in no 
way be induced to follow him. Inanswer to 
Sheldon’s earnest remonstrances, she flung 
her arms around Caleb, and kissed him ten- 
derly. Then, coming to Sheldon’s side, she 
said, earnestly : 

“T shall not leave you when you are in 
trouble.” 

Sheldon looked at her up-turned face, and 
bent down and kissed her gravely on the 
forehead. They were silent for a time, and 
then Sheldon spoke : 

“Judith, if we are saved to-night, you may 
sometime know me to be a different sort of 
man from what I seem to-night. When you 
know my history, will you try to think that 
any fault I have committed has been an error 
of judgment, and not the result of a bad 
heart?” 
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She looked in his face, and, satisfied with 
its record, answered simply: 

“Yes, I am sure you have not a bad 
heart.” 

Again they were silent. 

“Listen!” said Judith, laying her hand on 
Sheldon’s arm. He heard the blows of 
hatchets, and the ripping of boards from the 
side of the house. The crowd, too, heard 
the sounds, and pressed frantically in on 
them, breaking down the slight railing behind 
which Sheldon, Judith, and Caleb were stand- 
ing. 

But, desperate as the crowd was, there 
seemed to break out in different parts of it 
some other terror than that caused by the 
advancing flames. Sheldon had been unable 
to discover the cause of these perturbations, 
but he now percieved Wee Wi Ping near at 
hand. A chill swept over him as he saw the 
old fellow fasten himself on his victims, for 
he knew with what deadly effect he drove his 
long finger nails into their flesh. 

“Mad! mad!” said Sheldon, looking at 
his distorted face. 

As Sheldon watched him, he saw that he 
continually clutched the pocket of his blouse ; 
never, in his most violent moments, losing 
his anxiety for the safety of some object it 
contained. 

“It is here that he keeps the hoard of poi- 
son he has collected,” thought Sheldon. 

By the .direction he was taking, Sheldon 
saw that he would have an encounter with 
him. 

““May be—” he said to himself; but the 
thought changed to action. Wee Wi Ping 
perceived Caleb, and with an evil look of 
recognition, made towards him. For a mo- 
ment Sheldon struggled with him, then seiz- 
ing the pocket of the blouse, he wrenched it 
from the garment. Something fell to the 
floor, and with a cry of rage, the physician 
tore himself away, and flung himself down on 
his hands and knees to hunt for the lost ob- 
ject. Probably at this moment the side of 





the house was opened. Sheldon was con- 
scious that the crowd rushed forward; and 
then he knew nothing more until he found 
himself lying in a warehouse, with a number 
of his countrymen gathered about him. He 
staggered to his feet, yet a little stunned. 

“Were these people with you?” asked a 
fireman, kindly steadying Sheldon; and he 
added, “the boy says there is an old man, 
Mr. James, we have not found yet.” 

But Sheldon did not answer him, for be- 
fore the man had finished speaking, he was 
bending over his father. 

“You cannot help him,” said the doctor. 
“The wound on the temple was fatal.” 


Then, pitying Sheldon’s distress, he said: 
I think she is only 


“Ts this your sister? 
stunned.” 

“ Judith!” said Sheldon, kneeling beside 
her—“ Judith !” 

She opened her eyes. A young man had 
called her name; but his voice was that of 
old Mr. James! 


The next morning the whole population of 
Chinatown stood gathered around the scene 


.of the night’s disaster; there being in the 


swarthy crowd many Americans. John Rea 
and Sheldon silently watched the workmen 
who were bringing the bodies, more crushed 
than scorched, out of the ruins. At last 
Sheldon tightened his hand on John’s arm. 
The figure that was borne past them had a 
blouse which was torn in the left breast. 
They followed the litter, and saw the body 
placed in a wagon where there were already 
a number more. Stepping to the wagon, 
they looked at the dead Chinaman’s face. 
It was marred past recognition. Sheldon 
noticed that the right hand was clenched, 
and, turning it over, he found that it held a 
small bottle. 

“Wee Wi Ping,” he said; “I think that the 
crowd rushed over him, trampling him to 
death, when the side of the theater was 
opened.” ELLEN CLARK SARGENT. 
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AT PASADENA. 


To lie among my orange trees 
That bloom by far Los Angeles ;—- 
To watch the lemon blossoms blow, 
From out some fragrant, shaded spot 
Where, dreaming with Boccaccio, 
The drowsy world is half forgot ;— 
To note some busy, garrulous bird 
Planning within the dense lime hedge, 
Knowing her nest will be unstirred 
By care’s intruding sacrilege ;— 
To hear the far-off summer sea, 
To scent the odorous southern breeze, 
To catch the murmuring minstrelsy 
Of idly droning, gaudy bees ;— 
To feel though heaven is very near 
That earth is fairer and more dear— 
Ah, this is life’s supremest gift! 
And gazing through the purple haze 
One reads this legend in some rift: 


God’s poems are such perfect days. 


RESTORATION OF 


The traditional ambition of England has 
for centuries been the dominion over the 
seas. Dependent, from her insular position, 
upon foreign commerce for food for her 
crowded millions, the raw materials for her 
manufactures, her vast export trade, and 
communication with her colonies, not only 
her wealth and power, but her very existence, 
is staked upon the omnipresence and perfec- 
tion of her shipping. The foremost nation 
of the world in all the instincts and appli- 
ances of the highest enlightenment, the intelli- 
gence and knowledge that inspire every de- 
partment of her strong centralized govern- 
ment cannot be excelled, if equaled, by any 
other nation; and this intelligence has been 
uniformly exercised upon the great subject 
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AMERICAN SHIPPING. 


of shipping. Over this she ever sleeps. 
Though once surpassed for a while by the 
Dutch in the seventeenth century, and near- 
ly overtaken by us prior to 1860, she has al- 
ways recovered her prestige in the long run. 
It is the old story of the tortoise winning the 
race from the hare. 

She has, to this end, like a powerful lens 
concentrating the national light upon this 
subject, a permanent department in her min- 
istry known as the Board of Trade, compos- 
ed of able and intelligent men, holding their 
offices for life or during good behavior. 
The president of this Board is a cabinet min- 
ister. It is the business of the Board to 
execute all laws relating to transportation at 
home and abroad, to watch foreign events, 
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especially foreign maritime legislation, and 
to prepare bills for parliamentary action 
whenever the exigencies of commerce require 
it. Hence a steady watchfulness over all 
circumstances affecting maritime affairs, and 
many an opportune change for the benefit 
of British interests. Hence the present 
Merchants’ Shipping Act, an almost perfect 
codification of the experience of centuries, 
under which the Board of Trade regulates 
the local marine Boards for the surveys of 
vessels, the shipping and payment of crews, 
and the examinations of masters and mates. 
The Board of Trade provides savings banks 
for the deposit of seamen’s wages, and man- 
ages a pension fund for the relief of dis- 
abled and superannuated sailors, and the sup- 
port of their families. It controls pilotage 
and pilots under uniform laws, investigates 
wrecks, collisions, and casualties, punish- 
ing incompetence, negligence, and fraud. 
It superintends the accommodations for 
emigrant and other passengers, controls 


the lighthouses and beacons, and en- 


forces all the maritime laws of the king- 


dom. 

But the United States has no Board of 
Trade, no local marine boards, no Merchants’ 
Shipping Act or other commercial code, nor 
any institutions or legislation at all analogous 
thereto, with the slight exception of the 
Shipping Commissioners’ Act of 1872. We 
have, therefore, no political machinery for 
concentrating the power of the Government 
upon this interest, which is therefore either 
wholly neglected, or attended to only by fits 
and starts, in a partial, unsystematic, and 
therefore an incompetent, manner. The re- 
sults are now before us. We have in the 
Treasury Department a well-managed Bureau 
of Statistics. We have our Agricultural Bu- 
reau, our Indian Bureau, our Land Office, 
etc., all well supported by suitable and con- 
sistent legislation, though their objects are 
not liable to any of the sudden disturbances 
and opposing influences that continually 
hinder our foreign trade. We can easily 
manage our internal affairs in our own way. 
But on the ocean we are compelled to play 
a game of chess against the champions of 





the world. How can we expect to win it, 
unless our side be defended by shrewd, 
skillful, wide-awake players, at least as vig- 
ilant as their antagonists in watching the 
moves, and as familiar with the rules of the 
game? 

The United States, owing to her isolated 
position and her military power, is hardly 
likely to be again invaded by land. But 
should she become involved in a foreign war, 
it would necessarily be carried on by sea. 
Our enormous extent of sea-coast on both 
oceans offers almost everywhere points of at- 
tack by the navies of an enemy. Wealthy 
cities, fortified only by obsolete defenses, are 
everywhere liable to blockade or bombard- 
ment. With a constantly diminishing mer- 
cantile marine, we shall soon have no ships 
suitable for even transport service. Without 
an apprentice system, or school-ships, we 
shall speedily have no really American sail- 
ors wherewith to man a navy. Without 
either ships of war, or national seamen to 
man them, we shall be defenseless against 
attacks by sea, as we already are against ag- 
gression abroad. But this is not all the 
danger. “Our products are now carried 
almost entirely by foreign bottoms, and are 
therefore liable at any time to be endangered 
by foreign complication. Suppose the three 
nations which are doing the principal part of 
our carrying, England, France, and Germany, 
should become involved in war; the first 
thing would be to attack each other’s ships, 
and in destroying those ships, destroy or de- 
tain our goods. What danger should we 
then be in, through pursuing a policy of de- 
pendence upon foreign carriers? Would we 
for a moment allow our system of railroad 
transportation to be subject to such risks and 
chances? Yet is not the steamship line 
simply a continuation of the trunk-line road 
to market? We cannot be safe unless the 
whole road is equally under our control at 
all times. What would be the effect of a 
war involving any of those nations, though 
we might be neutrals in it, upon the delivery 
of the fifteen million tons of produce we are 
now sending abroad year by year, and on 
whose quick and safe delivery so largely de- 
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pend the prosperity and financial security 
of the country ?” * 

Again : there is an economic vice attend- 
ing the loss of the large sums now annually 
withdrawn from our production in freights 
paid to foreign ship-owners. These hundreds 
of millions, now devoted to strengthening 


our rivals, should be added to our national 


wealth. Ours should be the sailors they 
pay, the steamers they build larger and faster 
every year, and the revenues they derive 
from the net profits of the business, which 


are now constantly increasing. It is largely 


from the profits of our trade that the growth | 


of foreign tonnage has lately been gaining so 
rapidly upon our own. 


peace, and danger in war, results from all 
hands going below, and turning in to sleep 
over our former triumphs; while our rivals 
have stood watch and watch, the officers on 
deck, a bright lookout forward, and steady 
hands at the wheel—steering small at that. 
It is the consequence of a serious defect in 


the organization of our Executive Depart- | 
ment, which cannot be supplemented by the | 


spasmodic action of Congress, a body that | pyild and epuip wooden sailing vessels cheap- 


| er, and perhaps better, than can be done at 
| any Eastern American port, this alone will 


never acts except when excited by the mo- 
mentary and irregular pressure of public 
opinion. Under the now almost traditional 
apathy of Congress on this subject, we are 
likely to drift still further down the Lethean 
stream, until our lamentable weakness on the 
seas shall tempt some smaller but stronger 
power to claim as vights what we have so 
long allowed them by sufferance. Even little 
Chili, with her 3,000,000 of population, is, in 
the opinion of the London “Times,” well able 
to encounter the navy of our great nation of 
50,000,000, with the certainty of success. Is 
it not high time that the people should arise 
in their might, and compel our legislators to 
attend to their long-forgotton duties in the 
premises? 


AMERICAN WOODEN SAILERS 75. 
IRON SHIPS AND STEAMERS. 


BRITISH 


Says a recent writer in the “Bulletin,” 
quoting from the “Contemporary Review” : 


* John Roach, in ‘‘ North American Review” for Au- 
gust, 1881. 








“Tf ships were measured by tonnage, the 
ships of Great Britian would only have but 
one-third of the world’s total; but steamers 
have multiplied carrying-power in a remark- 
able degree. . The carrying-power of a steam- 
er was for some time estimated as threefold 
more than a sailing vessel. It is now esti- 
mated as fivefold. Of course, the element of 
time comes into this calculation. A steam- 
er, therefore, is set down as worth five times 
the tonnage of a sailing vessel, which fact 
serves to explain the rapid decline of sailing 
vessels. 

Indeed, if this decline go on for twenty 


| years, as heretofore, a vessel of this kind will 


| be as rare as a mail-coach at the close of the 
All this damage to American interests in | 


nineteenth century. Steam traffic has grown 
by leaps and bounds, as shown in the follow- 
ing table of the proportion of merchandise 


| carried in the last three decades, on either 
| kind of shipping: 


By Steamer. By Sail. 


86 
71 


39 
Now, though we of the Pacific coast can 


not induce our capitaliststo ownthem. The 
difficulty occurs in their employment. We 
have, indeed, an enormous export trade, 
which is generally remunerative. But it is 
open to universal, especially English, com- 
petition; and so long as it is more remuner- 
ative to the English than to the American 
vessel; so long as the prospects of the former 
are flus, and those of the latter minus—so 
long will the latter be a second-class proposi- 
tion. English merchants—wealthy and ed- 
ucated business men—are everywhere, and 
everywhere exert a controlling influence in 
trade. These give the preference to the 
British iron ship. So do other shippers: even 
American railroad companies, largely sub- 
sidized by our Government, invariably em- 
ploy British ships in preference to American, 
because they are both more seviceable and 
more profitable in the foreign trade. So the 
British iron ship receives a higher freight, 
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and the omnipresent British insurer takes 
her risks at a lower premium. She carries a 
home crew, at two pounds ten shillings per 
month; the American must pay thirty dol- 
lars per month, out and home. She can dis- 
charge a seaman at a foreign port, with his 
consent and the consul’s, paying him only 
what he has earned. The American must 
always pay three months’ extra wages for so 
doing. The British owner pays two and 
one-half per cent. income tax on the net 
earnings only of his ships; the American is 
taxed about the same per cent. on her value, 
whether she earns any profit or not. The 
iron ship costs little or nothing for repairs ; 
the wooden vessel is frequently under the 
hands of the mechanics. The iron vessel 
carries more cargo in proportion to her dis- 
placement. The charges payable to the 


British consuls are few and moderate; the 
American is worried everywhere by the de- 
mand for fees from consular politicians sent 
abroad to prey upon our shipping, as a re- 
ward for party services at home. 

The iron ship seldom damages cargo, ex- 


cept by sweat, for which the owner is not 
responsible; the wooden ship must always 
note her protest, and frequently calls upon 
the port warden to survey damaged cargo. 
The English ship, at her home port, pays no 
advance wages—nor “blood money”; can 
ship a crew for a term of years at uniform 
and low wages; and employs more or less 
apprentices, thus keeping up the supply of 
British seamen. The American ship must 
pay a large advance, besides occasionally a 
bonus for the benefit of sailor landlords. 
She can only ship a crew for the voyage out 
and home; cannot or does not take any ap- 
prentices, cannot ship a crew on time, or take 
advantage of lower rates of wages at foreign 
ports, except she pays three months’ extra 
wages to each discharged seaman, or her 
outward men desert. Yet three-fourths of 
her crew, though shipped at an American 
port, are invariably foreigners, to whom the 
laws requiring the master to return them to 
an American port are of no use whatever. 
In fact, so few native Americans now go to 
sea in the foreign service, that it is not un- 





common for the master, and perhaps the col- 
ored cook, to be the only born Americans on 
board. In the Nautical School at San Fran- 
cisco, out of seventy-three graduates in the 
last three years, fifty-one were of foreign 
birth; and nearly all employed in the Pacific 
coasting trade are likewise American only by 
adoption. 

When the disadvantages of the employ- 
ment of our wooden ships, in competition 
with British iron vessels, are thus pronounced, 
it is useless to urge the investment of money 
in continuing to build wooden ships for the 
foreign trade under our flag. In the coast- 
wise trade it is different. This trade has not 
suffered by foreign competition, nor wé// it 
suffer so long as our present wise law on that 
subject remains unrepealed. But when the 
American wooden sailing vessel comes in 
competition with the British iron steamer, 
her occupation is gone forever. Our wooden 
sailing ships no longer find employment be- 
tween the ports where the iron steamer now 
holds sway. They could not do it against 
British wooden sailers, when freights are low 
and competition sharp, because our laws are 
so much more exacting than’ theirs. They 
can the less do it against the British iron 
sailer: still less against the British iron steam- 
er; and the attempt by either sail or steam 
becomes an utterly forlorn hope, where the 
latter is paid by her Government a heavy 
mileage for carrying the mails, much of the 
postage whereon comes out of our own peo- 
ple. 

The original policy of our Government 
failed to draw any distinction between the 
ship-builder and ship-owner. No vessel could 
be entitled to American registry unless she 
were American-built as well as American- 
owned, and unless all her officers, and until 
recently three-fourths of her crew, were 
American citizens. Once sold to foreigners, 
she was irrecoverably lost to the flag. The 
system worked well for a while, but does so 
no longer. Until we adopt in all things the 
principles of the Cobden Club, and proclaim 
free trade in lieu of our protective system, 
thereby reducing the prices of labor, as well 
as commodities and the cost of living, to the 
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English standard; or unless we can substi- 
- tute machinery for labor in ship-building to 
a greater extent than has yet been found 
possible—we shall never be able to build iron 
ships or steamers in competition with Eng- 
land. For ninety per cent. of the cost of an 
iron ship is in the labor, if we include the 
labor of preparing materials as well as in put- 
ting them together. The law of 1872 admits 
free of duty everything required to build or 
repair a vessel in the foreign trade except 
iron, unless in rods or bolts. Wecannot re- 
move the duty on a//iron for the sake of build- 
ing iron ships; for the revulsion this would 
cause in the whole of that varied and enor- 
mous interest, with its tens of thousands of 
employees, would be too disastrous to be 
thought of. Neither would it be wise to ad- 
mit English s4zp iron duty free for that pur- 
pose, because this would prevent the manu- 
facture of that description of American iron, 
in favor of an inferior article. Evidently, 


then, we cannot build iron ships in competi- 
tion with England. Shall we therefore go 
on forever, confounding the interests of 


builder and owner, and sacrificing the one 
that might be saved, because the other is ap- 
parently ruined? 

Yet, which of the two interests is most 
valuable ? 

To build a vessel is perhaps a year’s work. 
Say she would cost $100,000. She employs 
one ‘hundred men for one year only. She 
realizes a builder’s profit of perhaps ten per 
cent. She distributes that one sum of $100,- 
ooo among mechanics, laborers, and dealers. 
So farso good. We wish athousand of them 
could confer these benefits on our laboring 
classes yearly. And in the coasting trade 
they do it, and will do it, and so enormous is 
that interest that a good deal of the talk 
raised about our losing the art of ship-build- 
ing for want of practice is exaggeration. 
Ship-building is ship-building, whether the 
ship sail to one port or another; and we 
shall always have a large class of skilled me- 
chanics, with all their appliances, building— 
even iron ships, like Roach and Cramp—for 
the coasting trade, until we admit foreigners 
to take that alsoawayfromus. But building 





Jor the foreign trade has almost stopped, The 
interest no longer exists. We cannot get it 
back. Why not reconcile ourselves to the 
inevitable? 

But how is it with ship-owning? That 
same ship, costing $100,000, will last an av- 
erage of fifteen years. During each year she 
will earn, in gross freight, perhaps $30,000, 
or $450,000 for the fifteen years. If that is 
too much, call it $300,000. Now the bulk 
of these earnings must be expended in the 
United States, whether the owners realize a 
large profit or a small one; and be the profit 
what it may, it is surely to be vastly in excess, 
during fifteen years, of the builder’s profit on 
his one year’s work. Why ignore this great 
disparity in the value of the two separate in- 
terests? Why not settle the difficulty on the 
principles of general average, by sacrificing 
part—the least valuable part—to save the far 
more valuable portion? Why not at least 
try the experiment, say for seven years, of 
admitting to American registry, for the for- 
eign trade only, foreign-built iron or steel 
sailing vessels, not less than 1,000 tons regis- 
ter, nor more than ten years old, when owned 
wholly by American citizens, and free from 
any mortgage due to foreign creditors. 

But public opinion among ship owners 
and builders is divided on the grave question 
of breaking down, even in the smallest de- 
gree, the traditional policy of our Govern- 
ment in excluding all foreign-built vessels 
from the benefits of our flag. Both sides of 
this question were ably discussed at the ship- 
owners’ convention, held at Boston in Octo- 
ber last—so ably, in fact, that no conclusion 
was arrived at by that body. There is great 
danger that Congress also will fail to come 
to any decision. Free trade is as yet only a 
nascent idea in our country. It may prove 
impossible to procure any concession in that 
direction from the representatives of a people 
never sO prosperous as now in all depart- 
ments except shipping, even in favor of an 
interest that is sacrificed under existing laws 
to the good of all interior industries. That 
is, the high prices of labor and material, con- 
sequent upon a protective tariff, make the 
country prosperous, but prevent the manu- 
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facture of ships, whose market is competed 
for by the cheaper labor and materials of 
England and other countries on the broad, 
free ocean. We may perhaps compromise 
the difficulty by placing the ship-builder as 
far as possible in the position he would oc- 
cupy if there were no tariff. That is, offer 
to all who will build iron or steel vessels, of 
American metal, a bounty from the United 
States equal to the duties on an equivalent 
weight of imported metal, and let the naviga- 
tion laws stand. This arrangement, which 
would effect a reduction of $25 to $30 per 
ton of metal used, or about $18,000 on an 
iron ship of 1,000 tons, would much more 
than overcome the ten per cent. which Mr. 
John Roach has repeatedly declared is all 
the difference that now exists between the 
cost of building iron vessels on the Delaware 
and on the Clyde or Mersey. It would at 


once set the machinery in motion (provided 
the laws relating to the navigation and taxing 
of American vessels be amended, as sug- 
gested hereinafter and in all the recent liter- 
ature on this question) for building iron ships 


and steamers at many points on both oceans. 
It would stimulate the production of ship 
iron at American rolling-mills, and enable 
us immediately to enter successfully, and on 
the largest scale, into the construction of the 
kind of vessel the world wants. And it 
would be a measure far more likely to meet 
the approval of Congress than the system of 
continuous bounties proposed by the Boston 
Convention; for the initiative has already 
been taken in this direction by rebating the 
duties on all imported material except iron 
used in building and repairing vessels in the 
foreign trade. 

Either of the above propositions, if enacted 
into law, would furnish us at once with iron 
sailing-tonnage for the foreign trade. But 
where are we to get our iron steamers, now the 
preferred style of vessels on all the crowded 
highways of commerce? And here again, we 
see no better way than to utilize the experi- 
ence of the mother country—an experience 
we have always availed of in every law we 
have ever passed relating to navigation. It 
is utter nonsense to expect our citizens to in- 





vest the large sums necessary to float first- 
class iron steamers in competition with the 
paid mail carriers of other nations, unless we 
also pay our mail carriers. The idea so 
forcibly advocated by Henry Hall, W. H. 
Webb, and John Roach, is heartily approved 
on the Pacific coast. Let Congress appro- 
priate $5,000,000, for twenty years, to be 
expended by the Postmaster-General in pay- 
ments to first-class American built and owned 
iron steamers of not less than two thousand 
tons gross register, and a speed of at least 
fifteen knots, all to be built new for the pur- 
pose. Let the routes be designated by that 
office, and an upset price be named in the 
advertisements for bids for the performance 
of the service, the same to be let by public 
competition, as in the case of inland postal 
routes. Let the money now paid indirectly 
to foreign steamers for the carriage of Amer- 
ican mails be saved, and turned into this 
fund. Let the balance be economized from 
the extravagant outlay now annually wasted 
in the repairs of our obsolete navy of rotten 
wooden hulks. Let navy officers who desire 
active service in time of peace, and whose 
salaries are now a ‘tax upon the nation, be 
furloughed, to accept employment on the mail 
steamers at the cost of their owners. And 
if, in the opinion of the Navy Department, 
any plan of building such steamers can be 
devised whereby they could be made availa- 
ble as cruisers or ships of war, without im- 
pairing their usefulness as.merchantmen, by 
all means let them be constructed on such 
plan, thereby securing an effective navy at 
short notice in case of a sudden war. Such 
a use of the public money would zof be sub- 
sidizing one industry at the expense of all 
others, any more than every railroad, stage, 
and steamboat is now subsidized for carrying 
the inland mails. “Subsidy” is the wrong 
word to use in this connection. Zhe money 
would all be earned—doubly earned ; for not 
only would the mail service be performed, 
but new markets for our produce would be 
found, our revenue from tariff on imports in- 
creased, our national reputation mended, our 
power better respected, our number of sea- 
men increased, a large part of the one hun- 
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dred million dollars freights now paid abroad 
be saved to our nation’s wealth, our mechan- 
ics perfected in building iron ships and ma- 
chinery, our navy officers practically trained 
and made to earn their living, and our country 
be always prepared for a naval war. Save 
the money from the navy waste-basket, and 
no additional taxation would result. But if 
not so saved, its burden would not be felt, 
while the indirect increase in our wealth and 
public revenues would many times recoup 
the cost to the nation. 

Commercial bodies, the press, the guilds 
of ship-owning and ship-building, cannot be 
expected to administer the laws, nor to in- 
spire every change of laws that may appear 
to some to be necessary in the complicated 
machinery affecting the position of this great 
nation as a maritime power. All such action 
must be fitful, tardy, incompetent, and un- 
certain, The management of our enormous 
foreign commerce, now employing 35,000 
vessels per annum, and shortly to vastly ex- 
ceed the heaviest freight movements the 
world ever witnessed, can be no management 
at all, when left, as now, to the law of dazssez 
faire. The ocean is the free trader’s para- 
dise. We cannot protect by tariff or police 
regulation, as at home, our merchants who 
venture into the arena of universal free com- 
petition on the great deep. The best brain, 
the most persevering watchfulness, the most 
thorough knowledge and unflinching patriot- 
ism, must be a/ways and systematically.de- 
voted by us, as by England, to administering 
and improving our maritime legislation, or 
we must always be laggards in the race. By 
all means, therefore, establish on a strong 
and liberal scale a Bureau of Navigation in 
the executive branch of the Government. 
Create a Secretary of Commerce, who shall 
be a member of the Cabinet, and let the 
principles of the civil service reform regulate 
the appointment and tenure of all his subor- 
dinates. When we have this machinery put 
into vigorous operation, and not till then, will 
we be able to contend with our old and now 
dominant rival for the empire of the seas, 
and have an audible voice in the control of 
our own trade. Why shall this not be done? 

VoL, V—6, 








What possible objection can be made to 
it? 

When the machinery for an efficient Bu- 
reau of Navigation shall have been estab- 
lished, let Congress direct that office to pre- 
pare for Congressional enactment a full and 
complete shipping and commercial code, on 
the basis of the British Merchants’ Shipping 
Act, or French Code de Commerce, embrac- 
ing legislation on every topic connected with 
this intricate business. ‘The Bureau should 
contain at least one each of our representa- 
tive merchants, mechanics, navigators, engi- 
neers, and admiralty and international law- 
yers. Toit should be submitted for criticism 
every proposed commercial treaty, so as to 
make all treaties consistent with our com- 
mercial interests. The whole business of 
shipping seamen should be controlled by the 
Bureau. Likewise the pilotage of all United 
States ports, now left to the diverse and often 
oppressive legislation of the States, and not 
infrequently made the football of local poli- 
tics. According to repeated decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court, Congress has 
the constitutional right to legislate over this 
interest; the States only exercising it by suf- 
ferance meanwhile. (See Gibbons v. Ogden, 
9 Wheat. 569; Cooley v. Board of Wardens, 
12 How. 312; Pensacola Tel. Co. v. Western 
Union Tel. Co. 96 U.S. Reports, 9.) The 
new code should also prescribe rules and 
machinery for the examination, certificat- 
ing, and discipline of officers of merchant 
vessels, and should transfer to the Bureau 
the control of steamship inspection, now 
an isolated department of the public ser- 
vice. 

To present in one.view the points thus far 
advanced, and all others requiring Congres- 
sional action, the following schedule is sug- 
gested: 

1st. Either admit foreign-built iron sailing 
vessels, when American-owned, and not less 
than 1,000 tons burden, or more than ten 
years old, to American registry for the for- 
eign trade only, for a limited period, as an 
experiment ; or offer a bounty to all American- 
built iron and steel vessels, constructed of 
American metal, equal to what the duties 
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would amount to on the quantity of metal 
used, if imported. 

2nd. Expend five million dollars annually 
in ocean mail service, to be performed by 
American iron or steel steamers, under con- 
tract with the Post-office Department, the 
steamers all to be built new for that purpose, 
-and to be of large size, great speed, and, if 
practicable, adapted to use also as vessels of 
war. 

3rd. Establish a Bureau of Navigation, as 
a permanent department in the executive 
branch of the Government, and let its presid- 
ing officer be a member of the Cabinet, un- 
der the title of Secretary of Commerce. 

4th. Enact a full and complete maritime 
code, for the government and regulation of 
every detail relative to American shipping. 

5th Repeal all laws and parts of laws 
which compel American vessels to pay three 
months’ or one month’s extra wages when 
discharged in a foreign port, and all laws that 
oblige the master to give bonds for the re- 
turn of the crew to the United States, and 
substitute therefor the British statutes on 
that subject. 
_ 6th. Repeal the law allowing only ten dol- 
lars for bringing home an American seaman, 
and substitute therefor the sum of fifty cents 
per day occupied on the voyage. 

7th. Repeal the law requiring all officers 
to be American citizens. 

8th. Allow American vessels to ship their 
crews anywhere, either for a voyage or voy- 
ages, or for a term not exceeding three 
years, and provide for the arrest of deserters, 
by statute in home ports, and by treaty in 
foreign ports. 

gth. Greatly reduce or entirely abolish the 
fees collected from vessels by American con- 
suls in foreign ports, and pay consular officers 
by salaries only. 

toth. Extend the act, passed in 1872, al- 
lowing a rebate of duties on materials used 
in ship-building, so as to allow vessels built 
or repaired with such materials to engage in 
the coasting trade as well as foreign. 

11th. Compel all registered vessels to take 
apprentices, at the rate of one for every three 
hundred tons register measurement. Such 





apprentices to be American-born, not less 
than fifteen years of age, and bound for three 


to five years to the vessel or her owners. 


Severe penalties to be enacted for enticing 
such apprentices to desert; and as a compen- 
sation to the owners for the care and trouble 
of maintenance and instruction, rebate the 
tonnage tax of thirty cents per ton on each 
three hundred tons of the vessel’s measure- 
ment, for which an apprentice shall have 
been carried during the year previous to the 
payment of the tax. 

12th. Prohibit the payment*of advance 
wages, or “blood money,” in every American 
port, and make all payments of advance 
wages void in law, in final settlements with 
seamen., 

13th. Make masters civilly and criminally 
liable for charging any seaman, as profit on 
any article furnished from the ship’s slop- 
chest, more than twenty-five per cent. on the 
wholesale price of such article at the port of 
sailing; but compel all vessels in the foreign 
trade, nevertheless, to carry a slop-chest sup- 
plied with certain specified articles, as is now 
the case with the medicine-chest. 

Thus much in relation to such Federal 
legislation as is required to place the Ameri- 
can ship-owner on a level with the British, 
and thus give him once more an equal chance 
in the competition that seeks to forestall 
him in every corner of the world. One 
other notable idea was advanced in the Bos- 
ton Convention above referred to, to wit: 
that Congress should be asked to pass a gen- 
eral law (presumably under the clause giving 
it the exclusive right to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations and between the several 
States), declaring shipping on the high seas 
exempt from all State municipal taxation. 
It is hardly doubtful that Congress has no 
power to pass such an act. If it has, then 
most imperatively is the act demanded. For 
shipping-property is at sea, not on land. It is 
regulated by Federal, not State, law, except 
in a few matters, such as pilotage, liens, mort- 
gages, etc., all of which should be controlled 
by the United States only, through a general 
maritime code, as above suggested. It has 
no interest in the expenses for which State 
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and city taxes are levied; such as schools, 
streets, public buildings, and the interior ad- 
ministration of the State Government. For 
the support of the harbor, it pays dockage 
dues; for pilots’ towage, etc., it is separately 
and often heavily amerced. It depends for 
all the protection it receives abroad upon the 
Federal Government, and is taxed to pay for 
that protection. Why then should ocean 
shipping pay amy State or city tax? 

But unless Congress can constitutionally 
pass a general law exempting it from State 
municipal taxation, the advantage which the 
English ship-owner has in this respect can 
only be neutralized by the separate action of 
the States. In California, the situation is 
peculiar. Our Constitution says, “ All prop- 
erty 2x the State, not exempt under the laws 
of the United States, shall be taxed in pro- 
portion to its value.” The same article, xii., 
of the Constitution, section eight, fixes the 
first Monday in March as the time to which 
all assessments must relate. Now, what ship- 
owner whose ship was at sea on the first 
Monday in March will have the public spirit 
to ask the courts to decide whether property 
then perhaps thousands of miles outside the 
State is to be deemed, by a legal fiction, zzth- 
in the State for the purposes of taxation ? 

If the point cannot be gained by litigation 
under existing laws, would it be constitu- 
tional for the legislature to pass an act, de- 
claring ocean shipping zot to be property 
within the State in the purview of article 
xii. of the Constitution, and then, under the 
last clause in said article, proceeding to levy 
an income tax on the eft profits from ship- 
owning in lieu of the present ad-valorem tax 
on the ships themselves ? 

If an amendment of the Constitution be 
necessary, it is to be hoped such amendment 
will be broad enough to free, not only ship- 
ping, but a// personal property from taxation. 

Let our law makers reflect, that the few 
thousands of tax now collected from’ ships 
registered in San Francisco (the bulk of 
them are registered elsewhere, to escape tax- 
ation) is in lieu of what our people might 
receive out of some twelve to fifteen millions 
of freight money on exports now paid annu- 





ally to vessels not owned here, a large part 
of which would be paid to San Francisco 
owners but for this and similar foolish legis- 
lation. At present, the loss of revenue by 
exempting shipping would be only nominal. 
By and by, when Congress shall have acted 
on the subject, and the Panama canal shall 
enable steamers to compete with railroads in 
our business, the item of $6,000 to $10,000, 
annual State and city taxes on each of the 
valuable steamers that ought to be built and 
owned in this city for that trade, will be a 
consideration sufficient to defeat the invest- 
ment of millions, just as it now is in prevent- 
ing the establishment of manufactories in 
Oakland or San Francisco. 

Our State, in the continued absence of 
Federal legislation on the subject, should 
also break up the present monopoly of pilot- 
age at San Francisco, by throwing the busi- 
ness open to all competent applicants, by 
examination and licensing of masters compe- 
tent to stand their own pilots, by a large 
reduction in the rates, and by the abolition 
of compulsory half-pilotage, at least to li- 
censed masters. 

It should, also, either expressly include 
the regulation of the rates of towage as being 
within the powers of the Board of Railroad 
Commissioners (about which lawyers now 
differ), or it should fix those rates by law in 
some such manner as to prevent the disgrace 
and outrage of such a monopoly in the tug 
business as prevails in this port at present. 
When $1,200 to $1,500 towage bills are 
chargeable, as now, to a ship of twelve hun- 
dred to fifteen hundred tons, as the pen- 
alty for visiting this port—when every ser- 
vice rendered by a tug is rated at four 
times its value in New York—there is small 
inducement to invest money in building or 
owning vessels at San Francisco. Efforts 
should be made in all directions to reduce 
the charges upon shipping, and to facilitate 
the investment of our own capital in a busi- 
ness now in the course of speedy extinction, 
yet without which all our national interests 
are impaired in peace through foreign con- 
trol, and imperiled in war through foreign 
complication. C. T. Hopkins. 
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SIX WEEKS 


It is the commonplace things, after all, 
which interest one most while traveling. 
One goes a great distance to see a celebrated 
waterfall, or a beetling cliff, or a mountain 
towering above timber-line into the cold 
atmosphere of barren grandeur, and, long 
after the trip is over, persuades himself that 


the waterfall, or cliff, or mountain interested | 


him most while on his pilgrimage. 

And he really believes it. But, nine 
chances out of ten, he gave more thought 
and attention to the man who sat opposite 
him in the stage, managing to take up all 
the spare room with his obtrusive feet and 
knees; to the hysterical female in the car who 
was sure of a collision just impending ; or to 
the omnipresent baby, whose protests against 
the discomforts of travel made sleep a mat- 
ter of physical impossibility. I have even 
known a man who refused to cross the car 
when the train was passing through the 
grandest scenery of the Sierra, because he 
held a handful of trumps, and to get up 
might ruin his luck. 

Now, for one, I am not ashamed of being 
interested in details. When one has been 
jolting around for six weeks on railroad cars, 
he cannot escape giving his attention to the 
very matters which are always ignored after 


| collecting statistics on insanity. 
| maddening. 


ON WHEELS. 


would not be consulted. The Wife had one 
| opinion, rather deprecatingly advanced, but 
| none the less firm; the Young Lady Daugh- 
|ter had another, a little more aggressively 
maintained; and between these two, the 
Twins divided, with clamorous and inces- 
| sant debate. 
Every night, the Head of the Family came 
/home with a pocketful of railroad maps. 
Now if there is any one thing that is abso- 
solutely satisfactory, it is a railroad map—so 
long as you stick to one map. The road of 
' the particular company whose map you may 
‘chance to have leads in a straight and un- 
deviating line to New York or Chicago, as 
the case may be. Other roads may be seen 
| pursuing tortuous and roundabout routes of 
various degrees of indirectness. Take up 
another map, and your geographical knowl- 
edge is violently out of accord. Another 
road has the straight line. The first route 
meanders crookedly in the most maudlin 
manner. New towns have moved along up, 
and are toeing a straight line made by the 
second road. Now when you come to mul- 
tiply this indefinitely, you have a factor which 
ought to be considered by those who are 
It is simply 
If you want to get to a given 


the trip is over. To be sure, the journey | town, you must be satisfied with one map. 
East and back is an every-day trip: that is, | If you pursue your researches farther, the 
some one is taking it every day; though to | town will skip fifty or a hundred miles at a 
most of us, it is more of a luxury than we | jump, in every direction; until finally, bewil- 
really like to acknowledge. In Boston, they | dered, you give up in despair, and stay at 
speak much in the same way about going to | home. 

Europe as if it were a sort of afternoon rec- 


After much discussion, the plan proposed 
reation ; though when you come to pin them | by the Young Lady Daughter, and seconded 
down, not one in ten has ever been as far | by one Twin, was adopted. Experience prov- 


oceanward as Cape Cod. | ed that the route chosen did lead to the 

I believe the first excitement about the | points desired, rival maps to the contrary 
Eastern trip was the discussion of routes. | notwithstanding; and as it is important that 
The Head of the Family was very set in his | the world should know just what it can de- 
ideas ; but then he knew, as well as the rest, |pend upon in this respect, this chronicle is 
that when it came to the final decision, he } written. 
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It was the Southern route, so called. Get- 
ting on the trains of the Southern Pacific at 
Oakland, one is soon speeding through the 
long low valley of the San Joaquin. At Los 
Angeles, the road turns eastward; and at Col- 
ton, the last bit of vegetation is left behind. 
Before is the awful desolation of the desert. 
After Tucson, vegetation commences again, 
in strange and distorted varieties, such as the 
cacti, mesquite, candle-wood, and the “ cats- 
claw” accacia—all of which Mr. Lemmon 
has so graphically described in a late num- 
ber of THE CALIFORNIAN. At Deming, the 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé road turns 
to the north, through New Mexico, passing, 
like the Southern Pacific, through a section 
of country rapidly becoming famous as the 
foremost mineral region of the world. New 
towns are springing up beside the older set- 
tlements that date back a century or more, 


like Albuquerque and Santa Fé. Bustling 


America and sleeping Spain are side by side 
in these places. From Kansas City, the Chi- 
cago and Alton road runs by direct route 


to St. Louis and Chicago, with a comforta- 
ble novelty in the way of reclining-chairs in 
their cars. The great States of Missouri and 
Illinois are traversed by this line, the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi rivers are crossed, and 
a prosperous land greets one’s eyes, as he 
leans at ease and looks out upon the fleeting 
landscape. From St. Louis and Chicago, the 
Pennsylvania railroad takes one by the most 
direct route to his Eastern destination, 
whether it be in Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylva- 
nia, or New York. The scenery in the Alle- 
ghanies is of the finest in America. Going 
back to details, one cannot help noticing 
that the entire road-bed is ballasted with 
rock. And, by the way, what a comfort it is 
to sit at one’s ease at breakfast or dinner in 
a palatial car, instead of bolting a few mouth- 
fuls at an “eating-house,” while the switch- 
ing of the locomotive keeps one in constant 
fear of being left. ‘Five minutes for din- 
ner!” shouted the porters on a side line. 
“Dear me!” exclaimed a lady; “isn’t that 
very little time?” ‘You'll find it plenty, 
madam,” replied the obsequious attendant, 
“for all you're likely to get.” 





Yes: the Young Lady Daughter was cer- 
tainly right. The Head of the Family was 
heard afterwards to confess, that, having been 
both ways, it was his opinion that the South- 
ern route possessed more novelty and more 
objects of interest, if one had the time to 
stop over from point to point and see them. 

The first great difficulty was with the bun- 
dles. They lay in a huge pile in the middle 
of the car. By the time the Head of the 
Family, somewhat red in the face from his 
exertion, deposited the last package with its 
mates, there wasn’t room on any of the seats 
to sit down. And yet, counting each of the 
Twins as one—though in good right each 
should be counted as half a dozen in a bun- 
dle census—there were five persons in all, and 
each piece of luggage was declared in turn 
to be absolutely indispensable. The porter 
protested that such an amount of baggage in 
the car was strictly contrary to the statute in 
such case made and provided. Just at this 
juncture, however, the Head of the Family 
slipped a coin into his ebonized hand; and 
lo! the statute was instantly repealed, with- 
out even being passed to a second reading. 
The car immediately developed innumerable 
crannies and cupboards, into which the pack 
ages disappeared, as if by magic. 

The “tip” is the subject of much abuse at 
the hands of travelers; yet I stand here to- 
day, as the stump orators say, a defender of 
that much-maligned custom. It is a signal 
blessing to humanity, that fifty cents will 
purchase so much politeness. It is a great 
pity that the custom is confined to porters. 
Watching the effect of half a dollar in soften- 
ing one of these latter, one can easily call to 
mind acquaintances to whom he would 
cheerfully contribute a twenty. The tip, 
of course, would have to be increased in pro- 
portion to the incivility to be thawed out. 

There was a great package of books, of 
course, selected with a commendable resolve 
to read something instructive and “ improv- 
ing” while on the way. As a matter of fact, 
the only work really read was a French novel, 
bought of the train-boy. The Young Lady 
Daughter toyed a little with Taine’s English 
Literature; and one would have imagined, 
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by the way in which she quoted a sentence 
or two which she had picked out furtively, 
in turning the leaves, that she was deeply 
absorbed. It was noticed that Taine always 
made his appearance when the Young Eng- 
lishman was seen coming from the other car. 
Now the Young Lady Daughter is not more 
of a hypocrite than the rest of her sex; but 
she certainly left the impression upon the 
mind of the Young Englishman that she was 
“awfully clever” in literary matters. If he 
had been at the pains of analyzing their con- 
versations, he would have seen that she sim- 
ply drew out his opinions, and then most 
charmingly coincided, or demurred just 
enough to stimulate him to defend his posi- 
tions, which, in the end convinced by his 
arguments, she usually admitted were well 
taken. But then it is safe to say, he did not 
analyze the conversation. No young man 


ever did analyze a conversation had under 
such circumstances; and it is probably just 
as well that the attempt is never made. 

But the conversation was not by any 


means confined to literature. By the time 
the train arrived at Tucson, several incipient 
friendships had been formed, which it seemed 
unfair in Fate to break off. But nothing is 
so soon made and so soon forgotten as a 
train acquaintance. You shall see two meet- 
ing on Broadway with a stony look of unrec- 
ognition, who but yesterday chatted by the 
hour in the intimacy of a parlor car. 

Tucson was the wrenching point of the 
first series of acquaintances. The Head of 
the Family, the Wife, the Young Lady 
Daughter, the Twins, and, last but not least, 
the innumerable bundles, were deposited up- 
on the platform; and after a short tarry, the 
train and the Young Englishman hurried on 
into the dim obscurity of that distance into 
which all trains and all Young Englishmen 
eventually vanish. It is a way they both 
have. The Young Lady Daughter gave un- 
observed utterance to one sigh, and then, 
like Alexander, turned to the new worlds 
which awaited her conquest. 

Tucson is made of adobe, both its houses 
and its streets. Ten or twelve miles away, 
the royal Santa Catalina lifts its purple front 





into a purer air. All day long the lights 
and shadows play hide-and-seek in its im- 
penetrable cations. It is the Diana of moun- 
tains: beautiful, chaste, and unapproachable. 

Tucson itself is hardly the Diana of cities. 
When night falls, the population turn out. 
The narrow muddy street is crowded. Buf- 
falo Bill jostles against Captain Jack. The 
hurdy-gurdy sends its music out on the 
evening air. The Eagle Bird is king for the 
hour. Faro, roulette, keno, and other gam- 
bling games are conducted openly, and, it is 
said, by license from the city. Mexicans, 
Italians, Portuguese, Americans, and Chinese 
woo the Goddess of Fortune. One would 
hardly imagine, that in this same city there 
is also a law-abiding, order-loving, intellect- 
ual society; that Paris dresses are common 
at evening receptions; and that ladies of el- 
egance and grace preside over homes of re- 
finement and gulture. Tucson is a place of 
extremes. It is a municipal antithesis. 

Not less strange in its contrasts is Albu- 
querque. This is one of the most interest- 
ing points on the line, and the memory loves 
to linger over it. 

There are two Albuquerques, you must 
know—the parent and child—umbilically 
connected by a horse-railroad. The younger 
stripling is not much more than twelve 
months old, but has already got upon its 
feet, and proposes to stand for itself. The 
houses are not yet sun-browned. Everything 
is new and frontier-like. 

The “old town,” as it is called, with a 
a population of three thousand, is a contrast. 
It is situated about a mile and a quarter 
away. Horse-cars run every ten minutes, 
and conduct one into a past century, and a 
different civilization. Everything is quiet 
and dreamy. The morning-glories clamber 
up and cover the fronts of the houses. The 
latter are all of adobe. The fences, too, are 
adobe, and the walls and the ovens. So is 
the church ; and so, as far as one can judge by 
appearances, are the inhabitants, as they sit 
listlessly, and dream away the day in the soft 
New Mexican air. And such delicious air it 
is !—fragrant and pure, like the atmosphere of 
Paradise. The population is almost entirely 
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Mexican. In the daytime, they repose lan- 
guidly indoors, or in the courts around which 
the low adobe houses are built. But at 
evening, as of old, the soft air resounds to 
the music of the Castilian tongue, or bears 
lazily away the strains of the guitar, accom- 
panying the tender song of love. 

Water is conducted in ditches from the 
Rio Grande, a distance of three miles. 
Mission grapes are grown in profusion, and 
reach great perfection. Pears and apples 
rival their Californian confreres. Chicory 
once planted can with difficulty be extermi- 
nated. It bears a beautiful purple flower, like 
those which are often seen in the Piedmont 
hills. Strung over the wall to dry are long 
strings of red peppers, the chile colorado, of 
which the Mexicans are so fond, and which, 
as the good father remarked, destroys all 
their stomachs, and makes them unfit for 
work. 

Whether it is the chile colorado, or whether 
it is the law of heredity, which has worked this 
result, after generations of accumulated inert- 
ness, certain itis, that the Mexicans won’t work. 
The drudgery of life is left to the Indians 
and the donkeys. ‘The latter appear to be 
in high favor. They are the common-car- 
riers of Albuquerque. On every street they 
may be seen staggering under the loads 
which are strapped onto the pack-saddles. 
Following closely behind is the Mexican boy, 
who urges them now and then with Spanish 
expletives. The donkey is an ubiquitous 
and valuable citizen. Were it not for his 
services, the world might keep its bundles, 
for all of old Albuquerque. 

In speaking of the Indians, it must not be 
forgotten that both in ancient and modern 
times the Indians of New Mexico and its 
immediate neighborhood have shown them- 
selves to be much superior to the wandering 
nomads of the American continent. Some 
of the most ancient records of civilization 
are found in this Territory. Relics have 
been discovered which show not only inge- 
nuity, but a considerable advance in the arts 
of agriculture and architecture. One writer 
says that before Thebes, the Indians of New 
Mexico builded their cities upon these plains. 





The ruins of their ancient structures are still 
found, half buried in the drifting sands of 
centuries. Beneath the streets of the ancient 
and forgotten pueblo of Zuii are found the 
walls of a still more ancient city. Near a 
sacred spring, Lieutenant Whipple found 
vases ‘‘curiously painted to represent frogs, 
tadpoles, tortoises, butterflies, rattlesnakes.” 
Not only has painted ware been discovered, 
but pottery, with raised designs, elaborately 
and beautifully carved. Inscriptions have 
been left on the rocks, as puzzling as the 
cuneiform inscriptions of Babylonia. Hun- 
dreds of feet up perpendicular cliffs, dwell- 
ings have been found on narrow ledges, ac- 
cessible only by steps cut in the face of the 
rock. Watch-towers and fortresses of great 
antiquity are still in existence. Houses were 
built five or six stories high, and measuring 
between three hundred and four hundred 
feet in length, by one hundred and fifty feet 
in width. Most of these houses were built 
without windows or doors on the first story, 
being accessible to the top by means of a 
ladder, and then down into the house through 
a hole in the roof. In time of war, or at 
night, the ladder was drawn up. The In- 
dians who built and inhabited these dwellings 
had an elevated form of religion. They be- 
lieved in one Supreme Being, whose name 
was too sacred to be pronounced. John T. 
Short gives a very interesting account of 
their faith. Montezuma was their Mediator, 
born of a mortal mother, by the Supreme 
Spirit. When he created the Apaches, they 
were so wild that they ran away. 

But whatever the ancient Indian of New 
Mexico may have been, it is certain that the 
Pueblo Indians of the present day are far in 
advance of their North American brethren 
in general; they live in towns, and are peace- 
ful and industrious. A large proportion of 
the fruit around Albuquerque is of their rais- 
ing. They occupy some eighteen different 
pueblos, or towns. The little village of Isle- 
ta, about ten miles south of Albuquerque, 1s 
a fair sample of their pueblos.. Under the 
Mexican régime, these Indians voted, and 
had all the privileges of citizens. They not 
only raise fruit, corn, wheat, and vegetables, 
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but they manufacture curious Indian pottery, 
which is sold to travelers, and sent East in 
quantities. On the streets of Albuquerque, 
the Indian women vend their fruit, carrying 
it from point to point in baskets nicely bal- 
anced on their heads. 

Albuquerque is the center of a very con- 
siderable mining excitement. Chief Justice 
Prince declares that New Mexico has more 
gold than California, and more silver than 
Colorado. Prospectors are out in every di- 
rection, and a large number of mines have 
been opened with good results. Mica is 
said to exist in large quantities, and the de- 
posits are soon to be worked. Sixty-eight 
miles from San Marcial, on the Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fé line, is the Black 
Range, in. which very promising veins of 
high-grade ore are found. Copper has also 
been discovered in rich deposits in the Terri- 
tory. In fact, the mineral richness of New 
Mexico is just beginning to be known, and 
the prophecy of Humboldt, that the mineral 
wealth of the world lay in Arizona and New 
Mexico, is just about to be realized. 


Just back of Albuquerque, rises abruptly 
from the plain, to a great hight, one of the 
most beautiful mountains the eye of man 
ever rested upon—one of the San Dia Range. 
It is like the mountains of Gustave Doré. 
All day long, through the serene New Mex- 
ican sky, it has lifted its purple brow into 


“an ampler ether, a diviner air.” One is 
fascinated, and cannot turn away. It is the 
first thing you see, and you cannot forget it. 
Depositing his valise immediately on arriving 
at the hotel, the Head of the Family hurried 
out to look at it again. The first resident 
was accosted as to its name. 

“‘T dunno, sir. I’ve been here only ’bout 
two year, and I hain’t never inquired.” 

At sunrise, the air was positively delicious. 
Great purple clouds hung over San Dia, cov- 
ering its face from profanation. Soon, how- 
ever, the sun came on resistlessly. The 
clouds were tinged with his glow, and turned 
finally into a deep bronze, and then into the 
veritable color of gold. Pretty soon small 
pendants dropped, one by one, from the 
main body of the cloud. And gazing upon 





beautiful San Dia, just beneath, one could 
not help thinking of Danae panting for the 
golden embrace of Jove. 

From Kansas City, the route is due east. 
It is not proposed to rehearse the familiar 
scenes along the lines of the Eastern roads, 
although one may see novelties in a beaten 
track. One may leave the Pennsylvania 
road at Pittsburgh, and go down to Wash- 
ington, which is always full of interest. 
From New York to Boston, it is a pleasant 
change to go by steamer. The floating pal- 
aces of the Fall River line, as it is called, 
connect at Fall River, in Rhode Island, 
with cars for the metropolis around which 
the world is popularly supposed to re- 
volve. 

One may spend time no where more 
pleasantly than in New England. © The late 
Dr. Holland has immortalized the beauties 
of the valley of the Connecticut, where Mt. 
Holyoke keeps eternal watch over the ser- 
pentine stream. This lovely region is reach- 
ed by the Hoosac Tunnel route from Boston 
to Greenfield, and then down the valley 
to Mt. Holyoke and Mt. Tom, by the 
local road. From the top of the former 
mountain may be seen one of the most 
peaceful and beautiful landscapes that 
ever eluded the pen and pencil of poet and 
painter. 

Hoosac Tunnel, a triumph of American 
engineering, lies between Greenfield and Al- 
bany. If one is wise in his day and genera- 
tion, he will take the day line of boats at the 
latter place, and float down the imperial 
Hudson. No description can do justice to 
this oft-described river. Like the rivers of 
Paradise, it flows through a region of entranc- 
ing beauty. 

Now, it is worth while that the lesson 
should be pressed home to busy, overworked 
persons, that the trip faintly outlined above 
can be made in six weeks, and that the fam- 
ily—Twins and all—can be safely ‘back in 
their accustomed places within that time. 
This will allow a week or ten days in New 
York, as much more in Boston, two or three 
days in Washington, and a number of short- 
er stops in places of less importance. 
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VOLCANOES, WHAT THEY ARE AND WHAT THEY 
TEACH. By John W. Judd. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1881. For sale in San Francisco 
by Jas. T. White & Co, 


The international scientific series has justly acquir- 
ed a very high reputation. The end originally pro- 
posed by its projector, Prof. E. L. Youmans, was the 
publication of a series of monographs, which should 
be both scientific and popular; which should be en- 
tertaining and instructive, not only to the intelligent 
general reader, but also to the scientist, and even to 
specialists in the department treated. It is evident 
that no mere smatterers, such as have heretofore mo- 
nopolized the manufacture of popular scientific litera- 
ture, can write such books; but it is also evident 
that neither can the mere ‘specialist, in the narrow 
sense of that term, succeed, Contrary to the usual 
belief, to write a really good popular scientific treat- 
ise, i. e., one which shall fulfill the conditions above 
mentioned, requires not only profound knowledge in 
the special department, but also comprehensiveness 
of mind, and a really high order of talent. Hence, 
nearly all the volumes of this series have been written 
by men of highest ability. Such names as Tyndall, 
Huxley, Spencer, Lockyer, among the English; Van 
Beneden, Marey, Quatrefages, among continental 
Europeans; and Draper, Whitney, Cooke, Rood, and 
Young among Americans—are sufficient to justify 
our statement. 

The appearance of a new volume in this admirable 
series naturally raises the question, Does it come up 
to the high standard previously set? Our very de- 
cided opinion is, that it does. We have read the 
work with the greatest avidity. The subject is one 
of great and universal interest, and it has been treated 
by the hand of a master. Mr. Judd was a pupil of 
the veteran vulcanologist Poulett Scrope, to whom 
belongs the credit of having first studied volcanoes 
in a true scientific spirit. Since the death of his 
master, the pupil has continued his favorite study, by 
observations in many parts of the world, and in the 
light of new methods, and now stands in the very 
first rank of living vulcanologists. His knowledge is 
therefore undeniable; his mode of treatment is also 
admirable. The work is therefore not only enter- 
taining, but really instructive, even to the geologist. 

In the early chapters, the author discusses the ma- 
ture of volcanic action, the products of eruption, the 
structure of volcanic cones, and the order in which 
different products appear. These subjects are pro- 
fusely illustrated by figures, most of which are en- 
tirely original. 
distribution of volcanoes on the earth’s surface, and in 


The next chapters are devoted to the ' 





geological times. On this last subject, he insists 
upon the identity of eruptions in all geological times 
with those now occurring in volcanoes, in opposition 
to those geologists who think that there are two kinds 
of eruptions; viz., fissure-eruptions and crater-erup- 
tions. In this we think he iswrong. The examina- 
tion of the great lava-field covering northern Cali- 
fornia and Nevada, middle Oregon, and Washington 
and Idaho—about one hundred and fifty thousand to 
two hundred thousand square miles—would, we 
think, have changed his views. The last chapters of 
the work are devoted to certain general questions of 
the highest interest; such as, the constitution of the 
interior of the earth, the cause of volcanic action, the 
origin of lavas, the connection of volcanoes with other 
forms of earth activities, such as earthquakes, forma- 
tion of mountains, and formation of continents. 

As to the question of the origin of lavas, i. e., 
whether they are evidences of a fluid condition of 
the earth’s interior, and specimens of that fluid, or 
whether they are formed by re-fusion of stratified 
rocks, he, as we think rightly, adopts the latter view. 
Lavas are probably formed by re-fusion of stratified 
rocks. We say re-fusion, because of course stratified 
rocks have themselves been formed from the dedris 
of previous igneous rocks, and therefore have been in 
a fused condition. We have here, then, an admira- 
ble illustration of the universal law of circulation of 
all things material; an example of a perpetually re- 
curring cycle of changes which affects alike every de- 
partment of Nature. Primeval igneous rocks rotted 
down to soils, soils were carried and deposited as 
sediments, sediments were consolidated into stratified 
rocks, stratified rocks were re-fused and ejected as 
igneous rocks, which again passed through the same 
cycle of changes, and so on, perpetually. Thus, all soils 
have been at some time rocks; but also, all rocks that 
we ever see have been at some time soil. Also, all 
stratified rocks have been at some time igneous rock; 
but also, conversely, all igneous rocks that we ever see 
have been at some time stratified rock. The whole 
surface of the earth has been worked over and over 
again in the geological history of the earth, passing 
through all these stages perhaps many times; and we 
seek in vain for any specimens of the Jrima/ fused 
material. 

Again: as to the origin and mode of formation of 
mountain ranges, Mr. Judd adopts what has been 
called ¢he American theory, because first fully ex- 
pounded by American geologists, According to this 
theory, mountain ranges, before they were elevated, 
were lines of thick off-shore deposits, which, becom- 
ing lines of weakness, and therefore yielding to the 
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immense horizontal pressure to which the earth’s 
crust is subjected, were crushed together with com- 
plex foldings, and swelled up along the line of yield- 
ing into a mountain range. 

In his last chapter, he draws attention to a proba- 
ble analogy between volcanic eruptions and the 
enormous gaseous eruptions which occur in the sun. 
In this connection, he omits to give due credit to 
Rev. O. Fisher, of Cambridge, England, who first 
brought out this idea, and to Tschermak, who after- 
wards elaborated it. 


THE PorTRAIT OF A LADY. By Henry James, Jr. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1882. For 
sale in San Francisco by Billings, Harbourne & 
Co. 


**You wanted to jook at life for yourself, but you 
were not allowed; you were punished for your wish. 
You were ground in the very mill of the convention- 
al.” These words, in which the experience of the 
heroine of Mr. James’s novel is summed up for her 
by her dying cousin, express what the wearied reader 
of this most skillful book is ever and anon inclined in 
his wrath to say to the author. There would be jus- 
tice and injustice in the application. There is cer- 
tainly real life in these characters; and in the heroine 
herself ther€ is a great deal of life. But convention 
is throughout the book wearisomely prominent. 
‘What went we forth into the wilderness for to 
see?” readers might ask themselves. Reeds shaken 
by the wind? or half-breed Americans, wearing 
away an utterly ‘‘sterile” and impotent existence in 
a foreign land? And of the conventions of the most 
of these sad people, or of their lack of ‘‘ the conven- 
tional,” of their sickly, cowardly, deservedly wretch- 
ed, wholly pitiable existences, wherefore should we 
learn so much? Still, the hand of the artist can do 
wonders. We have become accustomed to the 
thought that great fiction may take for its subject 
very humble lives. Perhaps the lives of these ban- 
ished Americans, in the insufferable dullness of their 
dark ancient houses, of their moral isolation, of their 
purposeless and meaningless leisure, may be not too 
humble for the talents of a successful writer of fiction. 
Surely, more unpropitious subjects could not well be 
chosen. Ifa national or tribal life is at the basis of 
a fiction, the humblest lives and the weakest charac- 
ters may much more easily be exalted by the medium 
in which we find them moving. Even the coarseness 
and the degeneracy of frontier life can be made inter- 
esting by the significance always attending the strug- 
gle of civilization with brute force. But the contact 
of the American with the old civilization of Europe— 
how much less promising is such a subject! For to 
make good art of what has in itself a very matter-of- 
fact and mainly didactic interest, is very hard. Eu- 
rope is to the American of to-day not a mysterious 
nor a romantic land. It is simply the great original 
source of his light and knowledge on all non-political 





questions of very great importance. To Europe we 
look for instruction. It is our great school-house. 
We import its fashions, steal its books, follow its 
thought, imitate its art; and we need all that we get 
from it. The American visiting Europe is therefore 
normally in the position of learner. He wants infor- 
mation that he cannot get at home. He finds his 
way abroad. Perhaps he is very raw. Then, if 
young enough, he perhaps improves; if too old, he is 
disappointed; if incurably Philistine, he is fiercely 
critical, and is made even rawer than ever. In all 
such cases, however, he is a somewhat grotesque per- 
son, when viewed in European surroundings. Or 
perhaps years of training make him indistinguishable 
from the European except by the fact that he has the 
spirit and feelings of an exile. In such a case, the 
man is commonly either the dull learner that must 
remain forever at school, or the worse than dull man 
that has no aim in being clever, or the unfortunate 
creature—the wounded bird that flutters away to hide 
in a foreign thicket. All such characters, save only 
the last (and he is apt to be a sickly parody of a 
character), are for fiction unpromising. The novels 
that deal with learners or with dullards that cannot 
learn: we know how apt they all are to be poor 
statements of an obvious moral, unless, indeed, the 
learner is to be taught by experiences more romantic 
than are seasons in foreign boarding-houses, or visits 
to foreign picture galleries. On the other hand, the 
novels that deal with voluntary exiles have it against 
them, that the position of the voluntary exile is apt 
to be essentially a false position—one suggesting, at 
least, if not actually resulting from, wasted fortune, 
responsibilities shirked, unhealthy solitude courted, 
or general incapacity to meet life in the front. Such 
characters have not the interest of strength. 

All these considerations are against the success of 
Mr. James in his favorite field. If it was his inten- 


tion in some of his earlier novels, as many seem to 
hold, to point out to Americans the poverty and pro- 
vincialism of their national life, then his intention was 
well founded in our needs, and was very benevolent, 
but of course could by itself have written no good 


novels. But if his intention was to write good nov- 
els, then the field chosen was a very hard one. M. 
Turgeneff has indeed succeeded in a field that much 
resembles this one; but who shall dare compete with 
a great genius like M. Turgeneff? The old-fashion- 
ed novel of foreign adventure was once very success- 
ful; but who does not know that its success depended 
on the romantic character of its incidents? The ro- 
mantic is just what Mr. James carefully avoids. 

Nevertheless, with all these difficulties before him, 
Mr. James has been in his previous books very suc- 
cessful. And as to the present novel, it is, as a 
whole, a highly remarkable and moving tale, while 
in many of its parts it is marvelously dull, and while 
it is everywhere injured by the essential barrenness 
of the life depicted. 

It is not our intention to spoil the story by any 
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condensed report of it in this place. After saying 
that every reader of contemporary fiction ought to 
find time for this book, in spite of its faults, we 
shall content ourselves with adding a few comments 
on the characters for the sake of any one who, having 
taken our advice, and having lived through the book, 
shall have patience enough to read anything of ours. 

Isabel, the ‘‘ Lady,” is remarkable for the strength 
and worth that in her case seem built upon such a 
slight foundation. At first she is merely a bright 
American girl, such as one may often meet; willing 
to read a great deal, curious to learn about odd 
things and new people, with an honest interest in 
the world;—on the whole, innocent and good, but 
without any definite moral credo. She is not defi- 
nitely selfish, as George Eliot’s Gwendolen was. Yet 
she is confident that she is not destined to be miser- 
able. She is no coquette; yet she has many lovers. 
With time, a purpose comes into her mind. Here, 
she holds, is a very noble and lonely man; he is too 
good for the world; else why should he sit apart 
from it? He is noble enough for her; and she will 
be devoted to him. Happiness and duty are in per- 
fect accord. She wishes to make no one miserable. 
She has done no willing harm to those sad lovers. 
But now she can please herself, and a lover too. It 
is a simple theory. But the conflict of duty and 
happiness comes at last, long after she has been thor- 
oughly disillusioned. In this conflict there is little 
question of a struggle with a reflective conscience. 
There is no such religious resolve as George Eliot’s 
heroines make. There is needed no Savonarola to 
send Isabel back to her husband. Her acceptance 
of duty and misery, when the two are inseparably 
bound together, is a choice resulting from a single 
moment of a vision. Here are good and evil. She 
sees and passionately desires the evil, and then flies 
like an arrow towards the hated and dreaded duty. 
One knows not whether to call it childish worship of 
convention, or womanly fear of rebellion against what 
had been fixed principles, or true moral insight. In 
the result, these come, in such a case, to much the 
same thing. 

The contrast between this perfect submission to 
the guidance of the right in the case of the heroine, 
and the perfect if only momentary overthrow of the 
principles of a resolute and reflective man such as 
Caspar Goodwood, gives occasion for one of the fin- 
est scenes of the book—a scene much better in itself 
than the oft-cited catastrophe of the ‘‘ Mill on the 
Floss.” This young Goodwood, with his square jaw, 
is a very tiresome figure all through the early part of 
the book, and the outcome shows him to be merely 
one example of Mr. James’s facility for making, in 
the beginning, a nuisance of what in time is seen to 
be a very respectable minor character, or even a 
character of the first importance. 

Warburton and Ralph Touchett are introduced as 
disagreeably as possible; but we grow to think very 
highly of them. The venerable banker shall receive 





our honor. But as for the other characters (except- 
ing poor Pansey), it is with difficulty that one can 
speak politely of them. They are of various degrees 
of wearisomeness. Since they are rational animals, 
they in some sort keep our attention whenever we 
read of them. But they are of a miserable, puny, 
pigmy race; it really concerns us little to know what 
newspaper letters they write when they are well- 
meaning, or what dirt they eat when they are vicious. 


JAMEs T. FIELDs. Biographical Notes and Personal 
Sketches; with Unpublished Fragments and Trib- 
utes from Men and Women of Letters. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1881. For sale in San 
Francisco by Billings, Harbourne & Co. 


This rather heterogeneous volume of ‘‘ dropped 
stitches” in the knowledge of Mr. Fields’s life hith- 
erto given us is published without any author’s name 
on the title-page; and we notice that the publishers’ 
own advertisements identify the author only as ‘‘ one 
who knew Mr. Fields most intimately.” This reti- 
cence is evidently due only to a certain delicacy 
about advertising the author’s name, and not to any 
intention of making it a secret; for the book itself, 
while it nowhere expressly states its authorship, as- 
sumes, in a decidedly zazve and confidential manner, 
the reader’s full knowledge of that point. We will, 
therefore, remark only that the authorship is perfect- 
ly evident to the most casual reader. 

The confidential attitude assumed toward the reader 
in this taking for granted that he knows, as a matter 
of course, who she is, is only an instance of this same 
trait showed throughout the book. The very hete- 
rogeneousness of it; the constant assumption that 
the reader knows all the main facts about Mr. Fields 
already, has read his books, and is prepared to take 
the interest of a personal friend in all concerning 
him; the consequent informal and rambling stringing 
together of memories, letters, journals, and the like 
—all give the book a tone of singular friendliness and 
confidence, in the full appreciation and sympathy of 
the reader. It is as if the author wrote either with 
a mind occupied by the group of literary people, all 
personal friends, to whom Mr. Fields was indeed a 
dear and near friend; or with such a sense of the 
cordial relation that always existed between Mr. 
Fields and the whole reading public, that she writes 
to all readers as to personal friends; or else with so 
entire an absorption in the memory of her subject, 
that she writes to no one, but simply and very open- 
ly commits to paper her memories, as one might in 
writing a private journal. Yet even in this last case, 
it requires a great confidence in the friendliness of 
the public to be so unconscious toward it. The nar- 
rative, if such it can be called, is strung loosely on a 
thread of biography, following Mr. Fields’s life from 
boyhood to death, regularly enough, as regards order 
of time, but wandering constantly from the facts and 
incidents of his life to linger over the description of 
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a sunset, or anecdotes of acquaintances of Mr. Fields, 
all without obvious connection with him, except 
that, in the author’s mind, his personality is evident- 
ly closely associated with the memory. 

All this has its value, not so much in adding to our 
store of facts regarding this most helpful and lovable 
life that has of late left the world poorer; but the 
very artlessness of it acts as a finer art in giving us 
a vivider realization of the man James T. Fields. 
There is probably not one of the many who felt a 
sense of personal loss when the telegram of his death 
went over the country that will not lay down the 
book with that sense increased. The helpfulness of 
the man, the genial optimism and good-will that was 
yet compatible with an immense amount of business 
shrewdness and keen Yankee common sense; the 
all but incredible extent to which his time was at the 
beck and call of every one, for every one’s private 
need, even when he was in the thick of the over- 
whelming business of a great publishing house; the 
flawless purity and rectitude of his life;—all this it is 
the aim of the book to impress still more deeply on 
a public that has long been learning to reverence 
James T. Fields for just these traits. We might 
quote hundreds of extracts, all illustrating this; one 
wee anecdote we will insert here: 


‘*When Ole Bull’s son was quite a child, he said to 
Mr. Fields one day, in broken language, stopping short 
as they walked across the common, ‘ Mr. Fields, you 
must thank God for your disposition.’ ”’ 


There is something millennial in the glimpse every- 
thing about Mr. Fields’s life gives us of the possible 
relations of literary people: the mutual confidence, 
helpfulness, even affection, that may exist among 


them. How far the existence, in the center of a 
group, of such an editor, publisher, and friend as Mr. 
Fields was the efficient cause of the very unusual 
personal intimacy among New. England writers, we 
shall never be able to judge; certainly, it has been 
an important element. 

A memorial poem from Mr. Whittier is prefixed, 
and one from Mr. Longfellow affixed, to the volume. 
Both have been widely read in the ‘‘ Atlantic.” We 
quote, however, a few lines from Mr, Whittier’s: 


‘* Warm of heart, and clear of brain, 
Of thy sun-bright spirit’s wane 
Thou hast spared us all the pain. 


‘* What is there to gloss or shun? 
Save with kindly voices none 
Speak thy name beneath the sun. 


‘*Safe thou art on every side, 
Friendship nothing finds to hide, 
Love's demand is satisfied. 


‘Over manly strength and worth, 
At thy desk of toil or hearth 
Played the lambent light of mirth. 





‘* Keep the human heart of thee; 
Let the mortal only be 
Clothed in immortality. 


‘* And when fall our feet, as fell 
Thine upon the asphodel, 
Let thy old smile greet us well.” 


WASHINGTON IRvING. By Charles Dudley War- 
ner. (American Men of Letters Series.) Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1881. For sale in San 
Francisco by Billings, Harbourne & Co. 


It is good news that we are to have this series, as 
companions to the admirable volumes of English 
Men of Letters, and that the editorship has been in- 
trusted to so competent a hand as that of Mr. War- 
ner. There is something encouraging in its very 
title, as challenging the incipient skepticism (which 
seems to have been growing up in reaction from a 
certain national conceit of aforetimes) as to our hav- 
ing had any ‘‘ American Men of Letters”; ‘‘great 
inventors,” (some seem to be thinking) ‘‘ great men 
of affairs, writers of skill, and in various fields: but 
men distinctively of letters, whose lives were wholly 
given to literature—” Not a great number, cer- 
tainly; but a few, we need not hesitate to claim, 
and of the very first excellence. It may be ques- 
tioned, however, whether those who have written on 
our American literature have not felt obliged to be- 
gin rather too far back. Is not Professor Tyler’s his- 
tory, for example, overweighed with an amount of 
historical ballast calculated to sink any really valu- 
able literary cargo his work is likely to carry? It is 
natural, however, that for this opening volume of 
the series there should have been chosen the life and 
writings of Washington Irving. He was our earliest 
purely literary man, if he comes so far short of being 
our greatest. It is fortunate that this volume was 
wuitten by the editor himself. For while Mr. War- 
ner is careful not to echo the old note of overpraise 
of Irving, as if he had been a man of great genius, 
he succeeds in setting before us clearly whatever 
he had of pleasant and elegant talent. If anything 
could avail to relieve Irving’s reputation from that 
state into which it has for some time now fallen, of 
being alluded to with perfunctory admiration as the 
‘*genial” Irving, and recommended to the young, 
and read by nobody, it would be Mr. Warner’s de- 
lightful account of him and his writings. Although 
he candidly admits ‘‘that the total impression left 
upon the mind by the man and his works is not that 
of the greatest intellectual force,” yet he predicts, 
and no doubt safely, that ‘‘the calm work of Irving 
will stand, when much of the more startling, and 
perhaps more brilliant, intellectual achievements of 
this age has passed away.” And it is pleasant to 
think that what he says of this first one of our Amer- 
ican Men of Letters has been true of them all, al- 
most without an exception; and is especially true of 
the work of this present generation, as illustrated in 
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such writings as those of the editor himself: ‘‘ Irv- 
ing’s literature—walk round it, measure it by what- 
ever critical instruments you will—is a beneficent lit- 
erature. His books are wholesome, full of sweetness 
and charm, of humor without any sting, of amuse- 
ment without any stain.” 


FLoRIDA. For Tourists, INVALIDS, AND SET- 
TLERS. By George W. Barbour. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1881. For sale in San Francis- 
co by James T. White & Co. 


The author of this very pleasing and instructive 
book states that he first saw Florida as correspondent 
of the Chicago ‘‘ Times,” while accompaning General 
Grant on his tour through that State in January, 
1880. He was so well pleased with what he saw, that 
he resolved to return and make it his permanent 
home. The wonderful capabilities of this Southern 
State, its natural features, soil, climate, and produc- 
tions, are well set forth; and a most attractive picture 
is drawn of semi-tropic forests, wide grassy lakes, 
and rich frostless lands, where all the fruits of the 
South may be raised with profit; and unequaled at- 
tractions are offered for pleasant, healthful homes. 
To the three classes especially addressed by Mr. Bar- 
bour—viz., tourists, invalids, and settlers—his book 
will prove of interest and value; and as the accuracy 
of the work is vouched for by the present Governor 
of the State, and the acting Commissioner of Immi- 
gration, there can be no doubt that it is the most 
complete and reliable description of Florida so far 
published. That it is not written in the interest of 
any corporation or particular individuals, is attested 
by the fairness and candor of its tone, the frank ad- 
mission of faults where they exist, and the general 
scope of the work, covering as it does all portions of 
the State. The illustrations, with which the book is 
plentifully supplied, are good; but they are mostly 
old, having originally appeared in other publications. 


Sirk RICHARD WHITTINGTON, LORD MAYor OF 
Lonpon. By Walter Besant and James Rice. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1881. For 
sale in San Francisco by -Billings, Harbourne & 
Co. 


The general impression regarding Whittington, de- 
rived from the legend of Whittington and his cat, 
places him outside the rank of historical personages. 
Few data exist from which to construct a biography, 
but the talented authors of ‘‘ Ready Money Morti- 
boy,” etc., working as usual in collaboration, have 
collected, in pleasing form, the ascertainable facts of 
his life; and upon this basis, have presented us with 
an extremely valuable monograph upon the state and 
condition of the city of London in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Certain it is, that Whittington rose from a 
prentice lad, under Sir John Fitz Warren, to be a 
powerful and opulent merchant, and three times 
Lord Mayor of London. As a contribution to the 





history of the guilds and great merchant ¢ompanies 
to which the city of London owes its prosperity, and 
incidentally to the history of the city itself, the book 
under consideration is well worth perusal. This 
volume is No. VIII. of the New Plutarch Series, and 
maintains the reputation attained by the previous 
numbers. 


POINTS OF HIsToRY. 
John Lord. 
1881. 


For Schools and Colleges. By 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 
For sale in San Francisco by A. Roman. 


Dr. Lord has certainly written history upon a 
unique plan. His ‘‘ points” are brought out in 
some nineteen hundred questions and answers, cov- 
ering a period of history that begins with the crea- 
tion of Adam, and ends with the administration 
of Hayes. As a book of ready reference, it is 
perhaps the most ‘‘ handy” thing that has yet ap- 
peared. The important facts in the world’s history, 
with names, dates, etc., are all given. It is mani- 
festly impossible in a work of this kind to do more. 
Perhaps an extract, taken at random, best illustrates 
the scope of the book. 

‘761. What powerful league was formed to arrest the 
conquest of Louis XIV., in 1672? 

‘« That of Germany, Brandenburg, and Spain. 

‘*762. Why did not England join also? 

‘* Because England was then ruled by Charles II., and 
he was a pensioner of Louis XIV. 

‘763. What was the great battle of this war? 

‘« That of Senef, between Conde and the stadtholder, 
William (1674). 

‘*764. For what was the war memorable? 

‘The desolation of the Palitinate and Rhine provin- 
ces by Turenne, killed 1675. At the close of the 
campaign, Conde retired from active service. 

‘765. What treaty closed the war? 

‘‘That of Nimenguen, 1678, which left Louis XIV 
with no accession of territory, except Franche Comte, 
and some fortresses in Flanders.” 


THE DouBLE-RUNNER CLUB. By B. P. Shillaber. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. For sale in San Fran- 
cisco by A. L. Bancroft & Co. ($1.25.) 


Our old friend Mrs. Partington is occupying her 
later and more mature years in writing the ‘‘ Ike 


Partington” series for the rising generation: She is 
to be congratulated on having improved, in the last 
twenty years, in her knowledge of English. The 
present volume is a chronicle of the doings of a club 
of the Rivertown boys, bearing the rather appalling 
title of the ‘‘ Double-Runner Club and Creek Liter- 
ary Sodality.” The boys might be real boys; and 
while Captain Bob, their guide, philosopher, and 
friend, is almost an impossible personage, he is none 
the less interesting. 


Sir Fohn Frankiin is the title of the latest of the 
New Plutarch series, published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, and consists in an interesting description by 
the author, Mr. A. H. Busby, of the inception, ob- 
ject, and result of the Franklin expedition. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Never have there been such brightness in coloring, 
taste in ornamentation, and lavishness of illustration 
in Christmas books for children, as are this year dis- 
played. 

From A. L. Bancroft & Co. we have received the 
bound volume of Harper's Young People for 1881, 
full of beautiful engravings, and overflowing with the 
class of stories, sketches, and tales that are so dear 
to all childish hearts; also, Three Wise Old Couples, 
a comic jingle, gaudily bound in five different colors; 
the bound volume of Little Folks for still smaller 
readers; and Bessie Bradford’s Secret, a long story, 
more especially for girls. 

Billings, Harbourne & Co. send us Recollections of 
Auton House, a comical autobiography of one of 
twelve Auton babies; and Mrs. Whitney’s Boys at 
Chequasset, another of the charming stories that have 
made her reputation as an entertainer of older boys 
and girls. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 


For sale by Bancroft & Co.: Thomas De Quincey, 
by David Masson, the latest of the English Men of 
Letters series; Life of Fohn Wesley, by Rev. R. 
Green; numbers of the Franklin Square Library, 





from 211 to 216, inclusive, being Zhe Braes of 
Yarrow, The Mysteries of Heron Dyke, Christowell, 
The Comet of a Season, A Laodicean, and A Grape 
Jroma Thorn. Bancroft & Co. have also for sale a 
Primer of Logical Analysis, by Josiah Royce. The 
pamphlet is intended for the use of composition 
students, and is already in use among the Freshman 
class at the University. 

For sale by James T. White & Co.: A popularized 
edition of the marvels of animate and inanimate na- 
ture, called 4 World of Wonders; The Verbalist, 
a handy little manual on the right and wrong uses of 
words; and Home Decorations, and Home Amuse- 
ments, the seventh and eighth volumes of Appleton’s 
Home books. 

For sale by Doxey & Co.: He Giveth His Beloved 
Sleep, a beautifully illustrated holiday edition of 
Mrs. Browning’s poem; also, in paper, How’s Your 
Man, and Cherbuliez’s Saints and Sinners. 

We have received also: Our French Visitors, a 
pamphlet of Cartoons, published by Moses King, 
Cambridge, and Smiles and Tears, a trashy volume 
of verse by a local author. 

For sale by Billings, Harbourne & Co.: The latest 
numbers of Putnam’s Son’s Zyrans-Atlantic Series 
are Zhe Vicars People, by Geo. Manville Fenn; 
Fohn Barlow’s Ward, published anonymously; and 
The Golden Trees, a translation from the French of 
Fortune du Boisgobey. Also, A Home Idyl and other 
Poems, by J. T. Trowbridge. 





OUTCROPPINGS. 


DIPS AND SPURS BY LOCK MELONE. 


PosTAL-CARDS, 


The public knows that the postal-card at present 
in use is not the same, in color and otherwise, as the 
one that was first issued; but do not know how the 
change was brought about. 

The old postal-card was of the color of a faded 
apple-peeling. Red apple-peeling. And there grew 
on it a heavy crop of fuzz every year, or oftener. 
Writing on it was something like writing on a peach, 
only the peach was more round-like than the card; 
or writing on a mouse, and holding the mouse still 
while you wrote. Or, what is a better illustration, 
writing on a gosling fresh from its little egg-dungeon. 
The fuzz would gather into a ball on the end of the 
pen. But the generation of people for whom the 
cards were made was not accustomed to writing 
with a ball of fuzz, wet up with ink, on the end of 
the pen. It came awkward. The pen could not be 
properly guided with a rollicking ball of fuzz to con- 





tend with. One might start his line of writing, with 
the intention of running it due east, to find in a mo- 
ment that he was going south-easterly, and would 
probably run off the card going due south. Then, 
when the penmanattempted to makeany particular let- 
ter of the alphabet, it might turn out to be any other 
letter, or none at all, or a pictare of a mashed tomato. 

Such being the state of the case, I wrote to Post- 
master-General Key, proposing aremedy. I suppose 
General Key has no objection now, he having gone 
out of the postal-card business, to our correspondence 
being made public. I have none. 

My first letter was of the following tenor: 


SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 5th, 1879. 
Hon. DAvip M. Key, Postmaster-General, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Dear Sir: What will the government pay per card to 
have all its postal-cards shaved? Cards that are out of 
the hands of the government and unused can be return- 
ed to be shaved. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Lock MELONE. 
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In due course of mail, I received this reply: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 14th, 1879. 
LocK MELONE, Esg@., San Francisco, Cal. 

Sir: In reply to yours of the 5th instant, making in- 
quiry as to what the government will pay per card to 
have its postal-cards shaved, I have to communicate to 
you, after consultation with persons of experience in my 
department, that I am of the opinion that the lather 
would injure the cards; and consequently I decline 
entering into a contract to have them shaved. 

Respectfully, 
DAVID M. Key, Postmaster-General. 


Another proposition was made by me. Having 
received one letter from him, I felt that we were not 
entire strangers. It was this: 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., Feb. 25th, 1879. 
Dear General: Will the government entertain a prop- 
osition to shear its postal-cards? If so, what will it pay 
per fleece? The objection to lather does not hold good 
against sheep-shears. Write soon and often. 
Yours truly, 
Lock MELONE. 


Before a great while, the following answer reach- 
ed me: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 7th, 1879. 
LocK MELONE, Esq., Sacramento, Cal. 

Sir: Yours of the 25th ultimo, asking if the govern- 
ment will entertain a proposition to have its postal-cards 
shorn, and if so, what it will pay per fleece for shearing, 
has been received at this office. In reply to your letter, 
I have to state, after consultation with the Honorable 
Attorney-General, that the proposition will not be enter- 
tained, on the ground that, in case the shearing was let, 
a question might arise as to whom the title of the re- 
moved fleeces was in—the contractor or the government— 
and lead to vexatious litigations. 

Respectfully, 
Davip M. Key, Postmaster-General. 


I wrote again. It will be seen from the dating of 
my letters that I was not stationary. No: I was 
peddling chromos. The Postmaster-General having 
written me a second time, I felt drawn tohim. I 
wrote thus: 

TRUCKEE, CAL., March 17th, 1879. 

Friend Key: My last proposition not having received 
favorable consideration, I write to ask if you think the 
government would let a contract to have its postal-cards 
singed. Singed slick. This leaves me in middling 
good health. With best wishes, 

Lock MELONE. 


Receipt of my letter was thus acknowledged: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 26th, 1879. 
LocK MELONE, Esgq., Truckee, Cal. 

Sir: Yours of the rzth instant, wherein you make a 
proposition to singe the government postal-cards has 
been received, and your proposition duly weighed. The 
proposal is not accepted, for the reason that the process 
is hazardous, in this: in the operation of singeing, the 





cards might be destroyed by fire, and the business of 
the country would thus be greatly interfered with. 
Respectfully, 
Davip M. Key, Postmaster-General. 


Knowing that I would be doing the country a ser- 
vice if I could succeed in getting a postal-card that 
was slicker, I wrote a fourth time. In this language: 

RENO, NEV., April 17th, 1879. 

Dear Dave: There is not the same objection to mow- 
ing that you find to singeing. Can I get a job of mow- 
ing the spring crop of fuzz off the government postal ? 
How’s all? So long, 

Lock MELONE. 


To this I received no respond. That is, no letter. 
But my efforts in behalf of a long-suffering public 
were rewarded. My letters set the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral to thinking. And in July, at Cheyenne, I re- 
ceived, forwarded from Reno, a package of smooth, 
flowing postal-cards. 

They were from my friend Dave. 


FIFTY MILLIONS. 


‘* Fifty millions of people were watching him.” 
‘* Fifty millions of hearts were beating as one.” 
**The verdict of a jury of fifty millions.” And so 
on. These expressions have been in use for several 
years and some months. 

The number expressing our population is like the 


bridge on one’s nose. Remains at the same place. 


By natural increase, or by immigration, we ought 
now to have another soul. 
will admit of it, we should change the worn expres- 
sion to ‘‘ fifty millions and another fellow.” 

The expression will have to be changed one mil- 
lion of times before we can begin to say, ‘‘ The hopes 


And, if our population 


of fifty-one millions of people.” And such. 
we must keep pace with our population. 
speak the truth, though the heavens fall. And the 
price of canned salmon. When the time arrives, 
we should promptly say, ‘‘ Fifty millions of people, 
and two other gentlemen”; or, ‘‘ Fifty millions of 
people, two other citizens, a woman, and a boot- 
black”; or ‘‘ There pulsated the hearts of fifty mil- 
lions of people, several inhabitants, a dun-colored 
mule, and a whisky drummer”; or, ‘‘ As the can was 
carefully and firmly attached to the anxious dog’s 
tail, there was on him, to see how he would bear 
himself when turned loose, the straining eyes of fifty 
millions of people, and a considerable party of men 
who had gone a-fishing down on Goose Creek.” 

Washington, the Father of his Country but of noth- 
ing else, went through a weary, cheerless, and unin- 
viting war, watched by only three millions of people. 
And Martha. God led him to victory. But Martha 
kept him straight. 


But 
We must 
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Poor Adam had to go out of the garden with only 
one to watch him. But she, doubtless, brave wom- 
an that she was, cheered him, sympathized with him, 
and told him what a jackass he had made of himself. 
Repeatedly. : 

Worse. Many a fellow has had to close in a terri- 
ble, desperate, bloody grapple with a grizzly bear, 
with no one to watch him. If only fifty millions of 
people could have looked on and hollered for him! 
It would have encouraged him to go for the bear 
more fully. 

When our population reaches one hundred millions, 
the people should be careful about aggregately throw- 
ing their eyes upon, or directing their attention to, 
a man who is making an effort. It might cause him 
to break off a button. Lock MELONE. 


UNCERTAINTY. 


As one who reads a subtly woven romance, 
Where kindred lives, though scattered far and wide, 
Are drawn within the sweep of one great tide, 
By the wise Master’s soul-discerning glance; 
Where joy and pain each other’s power enhance; 
And slowly, surely, all things join to guide 
The tale unto its ending, where abide 
The perfect reasons. of the seeming chance— 
I read my life. Its mysteries are sweet; 
For through the past one fair design I find, 
And toward the future look with kindling eyes. 
Yea, skies may lower, clouds gather, tempests beat— 
But what are they? New methods of God’s mind, 
Whereby he sends some crown of blest surprise. 
MARION L. PELTON. 


MAJOR BLUEBOTTLE. 


As illustrative of the precocious tendency of the 
Californian youth, we give the following, which was 
related to us by an eye-witness: 

Major Bluebottle stood at the registry window of 
the San Francisco post-office a few days since, look- 
ing loftily down upon the small boy from a newspa- 
per office, who was hurriedly signing a handful of reg- 
istry receipts. The Major is a portly gentleman of 
the old Kentucky school, dignified, brass-buttoned— 
a type of the fast-disappearing crook-caned aristocra- 
cy of ante-bellum days. The boy finished, and slipped 
away; but having forgotten his bundle, came sudden- 
ly back, and forced himself between the Falstaffian 
stomach of his lordly fellow-citizen and the window. 

‘How dare you thrust yourself upon me in this 
way?” thundered the Major, stepping hastily back- 
wards, to the great consternation of the waiting crowd 
behind him. 

‘*T beg your pardon, sir,” the boy replied, with a 
mock courtesy; ‘‘ but really, I did not know you 
were in town!” 





A CHRISTMAS CHIME. 


The Christmas bells in sweet chimes still 
Ring, ‘‘ Peace on earth; to men, good-will.” 


May His peace rest on thee, and keep 
For thee the blessed, happy sleep 
He giveth His beloved; and bless 
Thee with abiding happiness! 


The Christmas bells ring sweet and clear, 
The loving thoughts of all the year. 


Dear heart, at ‘‘ Merry Christmas ” time, 
This wish for thee comes in the chime 
Of Christmas bells, which bring to me 
Such sweet and tender thoughts of thee. 


Ring out, ring out, O happy bells, 
The circling love His birth foretells. 


And waft to her the chimes, that well 
From every belfry tower, and tell 
Her how my heart with love now swells, 
To hear again these Christmas bells. 


Ring out, sweet bells, the Peace that dwells 
Above, and love in us compels. 


Tell her my thoughts can ne'er abide 
Apart from her at Christmas tide; 
But, like the love the season tells, 
Enfold her in the Christmas bells. 
JAMEs T. WHITE. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Send your back numbers to the magazine office, 
and for seventy-five cents per volume they will be 
neatly bound. Send twenty-five cents extra for re- 
turn postage on each volume, if you live out of San 
Francisco. Name, in gilt letters on back, ten cents. 
Do not forget to inclose your name and address. 

TELL YOUR FRIENDS about THE CALIFORNIAN. 
Get them to subscribe. 

ARE YOU BUYING THE CALIFORNIAN from month 
to month? Send in your name as a regular sub- 
scriber. 

HAVE YOU LEISURE to get up a club. Write to 
THE CALIFORNIAN and get the benefit of a liberal 
commission. 

EVERY NEWSDEALER on the Pacific Coast has 
THE CALIFORNIAN for sale. 


ILLUSTRATIONS NEXT MONTH. 


THE CALIFORNIAN for February will contain an 
illustrated article, describing one of the most beauti- 
ful sections of California; and a dialectic poem, by 
J. Russell Fisher, also accompanied by an illustra- 
tion. 





